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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


ANY of our readers will await 
with keen interest some state- 


ment concerning the condition of 
the Board’s treas- 

The ury. The reports 
Treasury are still encourag- 


ing. July 1st found 
us $35,000 ahead of the record of last 
year. This was an increase of about 
$15,000 during the month. If an 
equal advance could be sustained 
through the months of July and Au- 
gust, there is a possibility that the 
fiscal year could be closed without in- 
creasing the deficit. A possibility, we 
say, for it is only that. July and Au- 
gust are usually very “lean” months 
so far as contributions are concerned, 
and the appropriations for the year 
are $72,000 greater than for the 
previous year. Therefore last year’s 
record must be maintained and nearly 
$40,000 added thereto. Nevertheless 
it is possible for the Church to do 
this thing—or anything she really 
determines upon. Will not every one 
who reads this lend a hand in some 
way toward the achievement of this 
end? 


HINA has often been consid- 
ered apathetic, and lacking in ap- 
preciation of that which was done for 
the real benefit of 


Unselfish its people. What- 
Service ever cause for such 
Recognized criticism may have 


existed in the past, Christian mission- 


aries are feeling that it does not exist 
to-day. Few countries have more 
readily accepted and more greatly ap- 
preciated the material help offered by 
Christian civilization. A conspicuous 
instance of this has recently occurred. 

When the rebellion broke out in 
Central China no provision existed 
for the care of the wounded. The 
fighting which centered about the 
Wuhan cities was fierce and bloody. 
Wounded and. dying soldiers were 
found everywhere. It became evi- 
dent that something must be done. 
The missionary physicians suggested 
that a Red Cross organization be es- 
tablished, and the Chinese were 
prompt to take up the matter. Our 
own Dr. MacWillie was elected presi- 
dent and found ample scope for his 
splendid executive abilities. In a 
short time a National Red Cross was 
in operation, ministering to revolu- 
tionists and imperialists alike. The 
history of those stirring days reflects 
honor both upon the missionary cause 
and upon the spirit of the Chinese 
themselves. The work then done by 
missionary leaders has not been for- 
gotten. Under date of April 20, writ- 
ing from Wuchang,. Dr. John Mac- 
Willie says: 

“His Excellency the President 
has been pleased to confer on Dr. 
Glenton the Order of the Felicitous 
Grain, 6th Grade, and upon Miss 
Higgins the Order of the Felicitous 
Grain, 7th Grade, for their eminent 
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service during the revolution of 
1910-1911. 

“Dr. Glenton is the only lady doc- 
tor who is being thushonored, and 
Miss Higgins is the only nurse who 
received the decoration. Of all the 
Red Cross workers in China only 
representatives of the Wuhan are 
being decorated. In all, eleven are 
being honored and three of these 
are members of the American 
‘Church Mission. Mine is gold and 
of the 5th Order.” 


NE of the present problems of 
the mission field is that of self- 


support. It is essential to the future 
welfare of any 

Spreading national Church 
the Light that it shall ac- 


quire, as early as 
possible, a virtual degree of financial 
independence. But better even than 
self-support, because touched with a 
finer fire, is a generous enthusiasm for 
Church extension. When Christians 
set themselves earnestly and devotedly 
about the business of making other 
men Christians, there is evidence that 
a work has been begun which will 
leaven the nations. 

The newly-organized national 
Church in China, known as_ the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, at its 
last General Synod appointed a com- 
mittee on Church Extension. Under 
this modest term was embraced the 
whole idea of missionary enterprise 
for the infant Church. This commit- 
tee has just published an ad interim 
report, setting forth the proposals 
which will be made to the next Gen- 
eral Synod. Brief and practical, it is 
nevertheless of great significance. 

There is a proposed Canon for the 
National Church which declares that 
“This Church accepts the last com- 
mand of our Lord ‘to preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature,’ as placing the 
responsibility for missionary work 
upon every member of the Church, 
and upon the whole Church in its cor- 
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porate capacity. In order more effec- 
tively to discharge this responsibility 
there shall be a Board of Missions of 
the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui.” 

It is proposed to have a general sec- 
retary whose duty “shall be to dis- 
seminate information and create in- 
terest in the missionary work by main-, 
taining touch with the several dioceses 
through correspondence and personal 
visitation.” This general secretary is 
to be a Chinese clergyman; the na- 
tionality of the other officers is not 
specified. 

It is also suggested that “the next 
General Synod inaugurate a mission 
in one of the Provinces not now occu- 
pied by the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui and choose a Chinese bishop to 
lead the mission.” Here emerges an 
important question. Beyond doubt 
the genius of the Church in China 
cannot be fully developed until a na- 
tional episcopate is secured. The 
American bishops, both in China and 
Japan, are in the attitude of John the 
Baptist—they are but the forerunners 
of other men, and if true to their 
highest duty they must be content to 
decrease while others increase. But 
as yet, in both these nations, it has 
been felt—by the native Christians 
even more than by the foreign mis- 
sionaries—that neither the time nor 
the individual has yet arrived. It 
would indeed be interesting if the first 
Chinese bishop‘ were chosen as a “mis- 
sionary bishop,” in the American 
sense of the term, thus representing 
the aspiration of the national Church. 

Among other provisions we note 
one which seems to indicate the in- 
fluence of the policy of the Ameri- 
can Church. It is suggested that the 
work of the Board of Missions of 
the Church of China shall be sup- 
ported by an apportionment, and that 
for this purpose the bishops of the 
several dioceses shall ask twenty cents 
a year from each baptized member 
within their dioceses. 

The spirit of the report is excellent, 
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and its practical and hopeful tone is 
another indication of the seriousness 
with which the new Church in China 
is looking forward toward the great 
future which, in the providence of 
God, we believe awaits it. 


HERE are men whose personality 
is so distinct and whose lives are 
so simple that one mentions them in the 


simplest. sort of 

Tucker way. Uganda has 
of been blessed with 
Uganda two such _ person- 


alities—Mackay the 
engineer and Tucker the bishop. 
Treading in the footsteps of the 
martyred Hannington, blazing a way 
for the coming of the Kingdom in the 
heart of the Dark Continent, there is 
romance, power and consecration in 
the story of that life which was term- 
inated with tragic suddenness on June 
15th at Westminister. 
Church of England loses a great mis- 
sionary statesman. The work accom- 
plished in Uganda under his leader- 
ship is one of the miracles of missions, 
The story which he has told in his 
book, Eighteen Years in Uganda and 
East Africa, is a chronicle of heroic 
labors, performed with unflayging dili- 
gence amid formidable difficulties. 
Like our own Bishop Ingle, Bishop 
Tucker bent his energies to the train- 
ing of a body of native clergy and 
teachers. The wisdom of this course 
is shown by the effect produced on the 
body of the people. The native Chris- 
tians in Uganda support their own 
clergy and catechists, pay for their 
own elementary education and build 
their own schools and churches. 


The man is still 
alive who as a 
pivest vot, tlre 
Church of England, first actually en- 
tered Uganda and spent nearly a year 
there—practically as a prisoner—be- 
fore any white companion reached him. 
So short a way must we travel into the 
past to find the beginnings of Chris- 


Then and 
Now 


In his death the . 
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tian Uganda. Twenty-five years ago 
there was one church, now there are 
more than 1,200. Two thousand eight 
hundred African Christians, forty of 
whom are ordained, are supported by 
the native Church, and are engaged in 
pastoral, educational and evangelistic 
work. The native Church is also 
maintaining a number of foreign mis- 
sionaries in other parts of Africa. 
Not long ago the cathedral church was 
burned; for its rebuilding the natives 
have undertaken to raise $50,000. As 
the daily wage of a laborer is about 
five cents, the undertaking means 
enormous sacrifice and splendid giv- 
ing. The chiefs have promised to give 
forty per cent. of their rents for three 
years. 

Three years ago Bishop Tucker re- 
signed his see and returned to Eng- 
land, where he became a canon of 
Durham cathedral. It was his work in 
Uganda, however, which will forever 
be his monument. The Church Times 
truly says: “His name will go down to 
posterity among the natives of East 
Africa as that of a great pioneer in the 
cause of Christianity and civilization.” 


N article dealing with work in a 

western field, recently published, 
contained the following statement: 
“For the admini- 
stration of the 
Church in these 
home districts our 
Church has unfortunately adopted the 
designation ‘missionary,’ which is re- 
pugnant to self-respecting American 
citizens. It has adopted a policy 
which seems only appropriate to for- 
eign lands where the Church is avow- 
edly an alien organization, being in- 
troduced from without.” 

It is perhaps only too true that the 
word “missionary” is spoken by many 
people in a tone which suggests in- 
feriority, or mendicancy, or some 
other equally undesirable quality. 
This way of thinking was inherited 
from a former time; but it is an un- 
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fortunate survival of an unjust 
prejudice. Why should a perfectly 


good word be so abused? What is 
there in the designation which makes 
it “repugnant to self-respecting Amer- 
ican citizens?” There was a time, per- 
haps, when the missionary bishop was 
regarded as belonging to an inferior 
order. of the episcopate, but that time 
is long past. That a missionary dis- 
trict labors under some disabilities is 
admitted, but that it has forfeited its 
self-respect is a point of view which 
few missionary districts will be in- 
clined to accept. 

Of course, missionary districts all 
desire—and should desire—to achieve 
self-support. The welfare of the 
whole Church depends upon our turn- 
ing, as rapidly:as we may, our lia- 
bilities into assets. But that any dis- 
grace or any inferiority attaches to 
home missionary territory is an idea 
against which vigorous protest should 
be made. 

As a matter of fact, the designation 
“missionary” is practically universal. 
There is no diocese which is not 
largely missionary ground; there is no 
part or portion of the Church which is 
not receiving help in some way from 
other parts and portions. This is as 
it should be, for the Church is a Body, 
and not a mere collection of asso- 
ciated organic entities,.some arro- 
gantly self-supporting, others cring- 
ingly dependent. 

If this word “missionary” is to be 
persistently misunderstood, perhaps 
we should substitute another, but we 
shall only have the right to do so after 
having admitted into our minds and 
incorporated into our thought and ac- 
tion the fact that every work for 
Christ is missionary, whether done in 
the cathedral in New York City or in 
a miner’s cabin on the Arctic Circle. 

For a missionary is nothing else 
than one who has a message to carry 
for Christ. Surely there is nothing 
belittling nor disgraceful in being a 
King’s messenger ! 
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NE of those significant oppor- 
tunities for advance which have 
again and again been presented to 
the Church in our 


An western mission 
Unanswered fields is described 
Call in a recent letter 


from the Bishop of 
Wyoming. He tells of going to a 
place called Big Piney, seventy miles 
from a railway, to see whether the 
Church could be of use there. Rather 
to his surprise he found a well-to-do 
community, and still more to his sur- 
prise discovered that they were pre- 
pared to build a church. The foun- 
dations were put in immediately, and 
soon after the bishop sent a repre- 
sentative to see what could be done 
towards the support of a clergyman. 
Subscriptions amounting practically 
to a thousand dollars a year were 
made at once, provided a resident 
man could be sent in this summer. The 
people are ready, the Church is as- 
sured—but the man has not been 
found! 

Yet what is there that could appeal 
more strongly to the red blood which 
ought to fill the veins of the younger 
clergy than such an opportunity to 
make the Church and Christianity 
tell in a new community. This is not 
an isolated instance of a harvest 
ready to be reaped for which no 
reaper is found. The burden which 
is pressing more and more heavily 
upon our domestic missionary bishops 
is that of finding fit men for the tasks 
which present themselves. Yet the 
experience which might be gained by 
a young clergyman, as well as the 
contribution he could make to the 
progress of the Church in answering 
such a call as we have described, is, 
we believe, far greater than the pos- 
sibilities which he faces in the aver- 
age position open to him in the settled 
dioceses of the East. We still need 
to pray the Lord of the harvest that’ 
He will “thrust forth” laborers into 
His harvest. 
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HE office of missionary secretary 
—heretofore of the department, 
now of the province—seems to be 
somewhat “under 
Provincial __fire.”” Two dioceses 
Secretaries in Michigan, at 
their recent coun- 
cils, requested the Board of Missions 
to dispense with that: officer in their 
province. The Living Church has also 
recently published an editorial which 
seems to present somewhat the same 
point of view. In addition to these 
public utterances there have been in- 
dividual criticisms of the Board’s pol- 
icy in maintaining department or pro- 
vincial secretaries, based chiefly upon 
the expressed conviction that the re- 
sults obtained were not adequate to 
the effort and expenditure involved. 
Of course these criticisms were made 
against the office, and not against any 
person or persons occupying it. 


The efficiency of such an office is 
the test of its desirability. That the 
Church’s work of extending the King- 
dom shall be better known and better 
done, is the sole purpose for the main- 
tenance of any missionary official. It 
is therefore entirely competent to dis- 
cuss a particular method, and reason- 
able to call in question the value of 
its continuance. But certain misap- 
prehensions should first be corrected, 
and certain considerations weighed. 

First of all, it should be remembered 
that the office of department or pro- 
vincial secretary was not the creation 
of the Board of Missions, but of the 
General Convention of the Church. 
The Board has nothing to do with the 
secretary in any way, until it is notified 
of the fact that he has been elected by 
a province. Even then the Board’s 
only option is either to decline to ap- 
prove the election of that particular 
individual, or to accept him and begin 
paying his salary. The general Church 
has not thought vood to give the Board 
responsibility, either in the origination 
of the office or the choice of the per- 
son to occupy it—except in so far as 
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the veto power of the Board limits 
that choice. Therefore the Board 
could not be held responsible either 
for the expense of an undesirable of- 
fice or for the presence in it of an in- 
efficient officer. 

But does the office of provinical sec- 
retary work out unsatisfactorily? Is 
it true that it is not worth the. price 
to the missionary work of the Church. 
The only arguments made against it 
seem to us somewhat fallacious. For 
example, the total gifts of the province 
in two successive years have been 
compared. There was, we will say, an 
increase of $2,500 or $3,000. The 
salary and travelling expenses of the 
provinical secretary amount to $4,000. 
Astute critics have therefore con- 
cluded that the treasury is a thousand 
dollars or so out of pocket, and that 
the office of provinical secretary is 
not “producing results.” 

We fail to see the logic of such a 
conclusion. A score of elements enter 
into the matter, no one of which can 
be accurately determined. Granting 
that the secretary is in his province 
to promote missionary interest and 
knowledge, and that the promotion of 
such interest and knowledge should re- 
sult in larger gifts, it is nevertheless 
true that the most efficient exercise of 
the office might fail to have this re- 
sult in any one, two or three years, 
as compared with one another. Would 
a business house which employed 
travelling men, after having weathered 
a difficult year and made a small ad- 
vance in business, discharge these men 
as worthless to the concern? Who 
can say what the result would have 
been had there been no travelling men; 
or rather, is it not true that the result 
could be predicted with absolute cer- 
tainty, and that the bankruptcy of the 
business would not be far off? We do 
not mean to imply, of course, that the 
provincial secretary is simply a mis- 
sionary “drummer,” but to some ex- 
tent the parallel holds. 

The second criticism seems to voice 
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an opinion that the missionary secre- 
taryship was of necessity an evanes- 
cent office, and has somewhat passed 
its usefulness. It is said that when 
once a secretary has been over his 
field and preached to its several con- 
gregations there is little more which 
he can do. He has fired his gun, and 
evidently is not thought to be capable 
of reloading it. Such a criticism in- 
dicates an abysmal ignorance of the 
work of a provincial secretary. 
Preaching to a Sunday morning or 
evening congregation is the least use- 
ful and least fruitful part of it. The 
work of correspondence and confer- 
ence with the clergy, of stimulation 
and encouragement to Woman’s Aux- 
iliaries, of promoting study classes 
and reading circles, of extending the 
circulation of THe Spirir or Muis- 
SIONS, of presenting to bishops and 
councils and societies the opportunities 
and claims of the missionary work, of 
coming in contact with groups of peo- 
ple or visiting individuals who might 
give themselves or their substance for 
the cause—all these, and many other 
activities, come within the possibilities 
of the office.. And none of these is 
transitory in its nature. If worth do- 
ing for one year they are worth doing 
all the time. The conception of a pro- 
vincial secretaryship which limits itself 
to a preaching itinerancy is absurdly 
inadequate. Were it only that, per- 
haps it might well be dispensed with. 

We do not say that the provincial 
secretaryship has as yet proved its 
highest possibilities. We do not be- 
lieve that it would be possible to tabu- 
late its results in figures, but it surely 
seems to be a necessary link in the 
missionary organization. The Church 
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ought to take careful counsel before 
she abolishes such an office upon any 
merely financial showing. 


N the September, 1913, issue of THE 
I Spirit OF MIssIoNs appeared an ac- 
count of the work done among lep- 

ers at Kumamoto, 


: Japan, under the 
An Anglican jc ership of Miss 
Father Damien Riddell. At that 


time she was earn- 
estly praying that a priest might 
be moved to help in the enterprise. 
From the May issue of The Mis- 
sion Field, the official organ of the 
S. P. G., we clip the following: 


-“The S. P. G. is to be privileged to 
share in the work among the lepers at 
Kumamoto, Japan, the committee hav- 
ing made a grant towards defraying 
the expenses of the Rev. A. S. Hew- 
lett, the Vicar of St. Paul’s Church, 
Tranmere, Birkenhead, who is resign- 
ing his living in order to devote him- 
self to work among lepers. The leper 
settlement is not very far from the 
scene of the great volcanic eruption. 
In a letter just received from Miss 
Riddell, the foundress of the work 
among lepers in Japan, she writes: 
“The Sunday after the first eruption 
our lepers, sixty-six in number, 
brought me all the money they could 
make up between them, four shillings 
and a farthing, and asked me to send 
it to any Christians among the suffer- 
ers as a little thankoffering for the 
great Love which was preserving them 
from need and anxiety in this time of 
their physical affliction. I know that 
it was not only the ‘widow’s mite,’ 
but it was the lepers’ all.” 


ERALDS of Christ, go forth, 
And count not your lives as 
ear; 
Haste, for the day draws on 
When He shall in glory appear. 
Go forth! His promises cannot fail; 
The conquest eternal is near! 
Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


RAYER is the instinctive breath- 

ing of an informing Spirit, the 
voice of children who without doubt 
or questioning throw themselves into 
their Father’s arms.—Canon Liddon. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


“We thank Thee’: 


For the increasing response of Thy 
Church in prayers and gifts for the 
rae of thy Kingdom. (Page 
535. 

For the lives lived and the victories 
gained in the dark continent of Africa, 
especially for the work of thy servant, 
Alfred Robert Tucker. (Page 537.) 

For the help and inspiration which 
have come to many through summer 
conferences. (Page 564.) 

That the infant Church of China 
recognizes its responsibility to 
spread still further the light of the 
Gospel. (Page 536.) 

That a large work of beneficence is 
being carried on in St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, Tokyo. (Page 543.) 

For the proof of the Gospel as seen 
in the lives of our Indian Christians 
and those who minister to them. 
(Page 557.) 


INTERCESSIONS 


“We pray Thee”: 

That it may please thee to send forth 
laborers into thy harvest. 

To relieve the needs of the mission 
among the Oneidas. (Page 546.) 

That men may understand how they 
may employ the life which thou hast 
given them for the extension of thy 
Kingdom. (Pages 563, 573.) 

That it may please thee to make thy- 
self known to al] Indian tribes scat- 
tered abroad in our land, as indeed 
the Great Father for whom their souls 
have longed. (Page 557.) 

That it may please thee to crown 
with success the efforts of our mission- 
aries in China, especially the hopeful 
work in Changsha. (Page 547.) 


THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


PRAYERS 
For Missionaries Going Forth* 


EAR us, O Lord, as we make our 

petition for those who, as min- 
isters of thy truth, are setting forth 
upon their journeys to the far places 
of the earth. Guard them from 
the dangers of the sea, from sickness 
and violence, and from every other dan- 
ger of the way. Be thou their refuge 
and strength, a stronghold whereunto 
they may always resort. And we pray 
that their love may abound, yet more 
and more, in knowledge and in all 
judgment; that they may approve 
things that are excellent; that they may 
be sincere and without offence until 
the day of Christ; being filled with the 
fruits of righteousness which are by 
Jesus Christ; to Whom, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, be praise 
and dominion forever. Amen. 


For God’s Family 


GOD, the Father of the Spirits 

of All Flesh; give unto us the 
vision which thine ancient prophets 
had; that our children perish not, 
straying from the path of thy right- 
eousness; that we fail not to un- 
derstand thy purposes of love for all 
mankind. Give unto us keen insight, 
high purpose, just judgment, a stead- 
fast will. Raise up for us true leaders, 
and give us the grace of co-operation. 
Help us to bring in thy Kingdom in 
very deed upon the earth, that in the 
Catholic commonwealth of souls, and 
by the Brotherhood of all men thy 
Name may be glorified and joyously 
hallowed by each, and thy holy will 
be done by all. Grant us so to believe 
and to act that we may help set for- 
ward the glory of thy Great Name, 
the Saving of all Men, the Good of 
All Souls, the Health of All Bodies, 
the Love of All Hearts. May thy 
Kingdom indeed come on Earth as it 
is in Heaven; in might, in joy, in 
victory. 

All this; O Supreme God and Father, 
we ask in the Name of the Conquering 
Christ, Thine Eternal Son, Our Lord. 
Amen. 

*The early fall is the time when hundreds 
of missionaries are going forth to take up 
their work. Surely they will go more safely 


and find better success if we who remain 
are praying for them, 
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-_-CHARITY _DISPENSARY. ENTRANCE, ST. 


IN JAPAN’S FASCINATING STREETS 


FIRST DAYS IN JAPAN 
By Phoebe B. Pancoast 


HE attitude of mind in which 

one approaches any subject or 

any people naturally colors one’s 
first impressions. We are too much a 
nation of travellers not to have an 
intelligent opinion regarding our 
sister nations. The dense ignorance of 
the most ordinary facts displayed by 
many, shows that not only do many 
“have eyes and see not,’ but many 
also are ignorant because they are the 
“children of prejudice.” 

I venture to say that no one has 
spent seventeen days on a_ steamer 
crossing the Pacific without being 
strongly impressed with these facts. 

hen a man of mature age and re- 
spected position, with large inter- 


locking business interests at home and 
in the East, having spent years in 
Japan, states that this nation—the 
leading one in the Orient—‘‘has little 
in the art, life and thought of its peo- 
ple to interest him,” and frankly ex- 
plains further that his definite busi- 
ness policy is “to do the East before it 
does him,” one realizes not only the 
dense and brutal ignorance displayed, 
but also the untold harm which such 
statements may do. 

This single illustration, which could 
be multiplied by many similar experi- 
ences, affects directly the progress of 
all mission work in the Orient. On 
the very threshold one is met by this 
poisonous current of innuendo and 
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ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, TOKYO 


shallow criticism, which, for lack of 
knowledge, many ailow to pass un- 
challenged. 

Let us face the fact; as a nation we 
Americans are woefully ignorant of 
our neighbors across the Pacific, and 
in our responsibility as Churchmen 
this ignorance becomes a direct sin in 
the harm done to the spread of the 
Kingdom. 

I would that all such superficial ob- 
servers who question the physical and 
spiritual benefit of our missionary 
work could have been with me this 
perfect May morning. In the heart 
of Tokyo, with its 2,500,000 people, 
stands our mission hospital, St Luke’s. 
We have risen early to see what a 
morning dispensary for charity pa- 
tients is like. Although it is only 
seven o'clock the portals are crowded, 
for since six o’clock men, women and 
children have been coming to the hos= 
pital, and as we reach the doors we 
find an eager, anxious crowd. At pres- 
ent, time, space and money forbid that 
more than 150 charity cases be treated 
each morning, and between the hours 
of 6:30 and 7:15 the outer doors of 
the dispensary are open. Sad were 
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the faces of those who arrived after 
the 150 tickets had been distributed. 
In some cases a patient needing aid 
less than another gave his or her ticket 
to one in greater need. So the crowd 
passed within the portals, but we shall 
not enter now, for we feel that St. 
Luke’s deserves more than a passing 
glance. 

An interesting fact showing the in- 
ternational character of the work 
done in St. Luke’s, is to be noted in 
the nations represented this morning 
within its doors. In addition to the 
large number of Japanese in-patients 
there were also Chinese, Indian, Hin- 
doo, a Russian, a Frenchman, two 
Germans, several English and several 
American patients. The different 
strata of our social system were also. 
represented by a Japarese baroness, 
members of embassies ind legations, 
patients in private life, hoatmen from 
the near-by river, and coolies out of 
the streets of Tokyo. Truly this is 
an international hospital, with a great 
mission of usefulness to the people, 
both native and foreign, throughout 
the East. 

Breakfast over, in company with 
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Bishop McKim we visited the site 
where the new St. Paul’s College is 
to be built. Although now only an 
open field devoted to agriculture, its 
location, convenient to both steam and 
electric roads, makes it eminently suit- 
able for the purpose intended, as does 
also its proximity to the Central Theo- 
logical College. This land, since pur- 
chase, has already doubled in value, 
and it is an investment of which the 
Church may well be proud. Would 
that some Church man or woman 
would feel moved to provide one or 
more of the much-needed ‘buildings. 
Our next point of interest is St. 
Margaret’s School for girls. To this 


also one can give only a cursory” 


glance, as it deserves mention in de- 
tail. The arrangement of class rooms 
and dormitories, while adhering as 
much as possible to Japanese ideas 
and conditions, would compare most 
favorably with many similar institu- 
tions in the United States. The ad- 
dition to St. Margaret’s made possible 
by the “Jubilee” gifts of the Church 
three years ago has materially in- 
creased its efficiency. The students 
have doubled in number within the 
last five years and it is safe to say 
that the 250 young girls are receiving 
as good and practical an education as 
in similar institutions at home. 

The efficient principal, Miss Hey- 
wood, is in great need of two teach- 
ers to help her; one who would teach 
music, English and social work; an- 
other who would teach English and 
assist her generally. Does not this 
appeal to some young college girls 
who have just graduated, and who 
might offer themselves for a few 
years at least, if they can do no more? 
Opportunities for such service are in- 
numerable. 

In contrast to these missionary ac- 
tivities we visited Asakusa ward and 
saw the famous temple in which wor- 
ships one of the most aggressive sects 
in Japan. Words or pictures cannot 
describe the pathos of seeing hundreds 
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of people clapping their hands and 
calling upon a wooden idol to hear 
their prayers. Yet here, too, we 
learned our lesson, in seeing the faith 
of these people as in their need they 
teach out for the Unknown God. 

The question is often asked—“Has 
Christianity touched or influenced this 
vast multitude?” Putting aside for 
the moment the direct results of evan- 
gelistic work, and the great spiritual 
and moral uplift to this nation of the 
example of ‘Christianity, one of the 
immediate practical results is the ef- 
fect of Christian institutional work 
upon Buddhism, in forcing upon it 
recognition of its duty to give to its 
followers physical aid and moral in- 
struction. This is evidenced in the 
opening of Sunday Schools and 
kindergartens and in the building of 
hospitals, and other philanthropic in- 
stitutions, which until recently, Bud- 
dhists seemed to consider absolutely 
unnecessary. 

Yet it is not for us, to whom the 
“great commission” is entrusted, to 
question as to results. One plants, an- 
other waters, but God alone gives the 
increase. 


CONNECTICUT churchwoman, 

in answering one of the ques- 
tions in the Eastertide Bulletin of the 
Board of Missions says, “If I were a 
member of the Board of Missions I 
would do everything to spiritualize 
the members of the Church at home. 
Many of us have not reached the 
plane of being even good pagans, and 
our ethics suffer in comparison with 
numberless people outside of any 
Church. In nearly all of our homes 
there is an immense amount of waste 
due to inefficient management. It 
might be a good plan for the Board 
of Missions to appoint a week, ask- 
ing the Church people all through 
this country to see what could be 
saved by efficient management and 
give that to Missions.” 


A CALAMITY 


OWHERE among Indian people 
| \ has more thorough and perma- 

nent work been done than 
among the Oneidas, in Wisconsin. It 
stretches back to the days when the 
newly-formed S. P. G. sent its mis- 
sionaries over from England to work 
among the Mohawks. Many honored 
names appear on the roll of the mis- 
sionaries who have ministered to these 
people. Romance has touched the mis- 
sion’s history in the person of one of 
its priests, the Rev. Eleazar Williams, 
whom many believed to be the little 
lad who, had he survived the cruelty 
of his jailers, would have become 
Louis XVII of France. The Oneida 
of to-day is a heartening example of 
the power of Christian missions to 
transform savage nature. The fine 
stone church is the real centre of the 
people’s life. All about it lie the 
farms, dotted with log cabins and oc- 
casional frame houses, where in pas- 
toral simplicity these people lead their 
quiet Christian lives. The church, the 
mission house, the hospital and the 
combined library and parish house, 
are the four agencies of help and in- 
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The ruined windmill; the church in the distance. 


spiration to which these people look. 
Therefore the many friends of the 
Oneidas will read with real distress 
and keen sympathy the following 
from our missionary among them, the 
Rev. W. B. Thorn: 

“On St. John Baptist’s Day, at 
two o’clock in the morning, a tor- 
nado swept through the reservation 
and did a great amount of damage. 
The entire rear of the hospital was 
carried away, the two chimneys 
were blown down, the front win- 
dows were blown out; shades, etc., 
were demolished. 

“The wind-mill was completely 
destroyed, depriving us of our 
water supply; many of our trees 
were uprooted, and the large 
maple at the southeast corner of the 
Mission House was split in twain, 
a portion falling upon the porch 
roof and wrecking it. The repairs 
will cost in the neighborhood of 
$350 to $400—and we have not the 
money. 

“This crash came at a most unfor- 
tunate time, as early next month 
Mrs. Kinney is to come here to dis- 
cuss plans for reopening the Hos- 
pital with a white physician in 
charge.” ; 


INTERIOR OF OUR CHURCH IN CHANGSHA. 
The chancel arch is filled with wood temporarily. 


CHANGING CHANGSHA 


By the Rev. Walworth Tyng 


chapel occupied so long, with its dirt 


HANGSHA, or “Long-Sand” 
G as we would say it, is the 
euphonious name for the proud 
capital city of Hunan, one of the 
eighteen provinces, notable in Chi- 
nese military, civil, and literary annals. 
The most anti-Christian of all the 
provinces, it was the last opened to 
foreigners. In the Tai-Ping rebellion, 
when larger cities like Wuchang and 
Nanking were falling, Changsha, be- 
hind her moats and sturdy, gray brick 
walls, stood siege for eighty days, 
beat off the rebel host, and turned 
aside their line of march. Best built, 
best paved, and cleanest among many 
of China’s great walled towns, Chang- 
sha sits in a beautiful country and 
gazes across her river at lovely Yoh- 
leo-san and its sister hills. 

With the opening of the city our 
Mission established itself there in 
1902, and has struggled along : ice 
with poor equipment. The little, old 


floor, tumble-down walls of wood, 
matting and paper, gave a cheerless 
welcome to the congregation, and the 
building itself was too far back from 
the street to arrest a single passer-by. 
The new church is different. Its elec- 
tric lights (put in by the congregation 
themselves) need only to be lighted, a 
hymn run over by our Chinese deacon 
on his cornet, and a large gathering is 
drawn in to hear the plain Gospel. 
So that with proper equipment an en- 
tirely new feature of our work is pos- 
sible—two nights a week of “street- 
chapel preaching” to men. We are 
getting, in fair weather, an average at- 
tendance of 200 men an evening. The 
first few meetings have already re- 
sulted in six converts. Moreover 
there is a notable increase in the Sun- 
day congregations. 

The new Trinity Church is a me- 
morial to the late Mr. Robert Treat 
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Paine, of Boston, Mass. Thanks to 
the architectural skill and energy of 
Mr. Gilman, missionary-in-charge 
until 1913, it is one of the handsomest 
churches in the China mission field. 
The completed portion is a nave of 
granite, faced on the inside with brick, 
the whole in good gothic style, border- 
ing on the decorated. A temporary 
wall in the crossing arch makes the 
nave immediately usable as a com- 
pleted structure, seating comfortably 
300, or at a pinch 400 people. 

The name of our mission seems to 
be far better known in this city than 
that of any other Christian body. You 
can step into a rickshaw anywhere and 
be sure that you only need to mention 
‘our Chinese name to get to the com- 
pound by the shortest route. The 
other compounds are all masked by a 
conventional high Chinese house wall 
on the street, but the light of Trinity 
Church is not hidden under a bushel. 
Separated from the street only by an 
open iron fence and a thirty-foot in- 
terval of planting, it stands in beauty, 
a continual invitation and challenge. 

On the front, in the panel under the 
cross, five large gilt characters pro- 
claim us to all the street the Chung- 
Hua Sheng: Kung Hui (the Chinese 
Holy Catholic Church). In the four 
panels over the door sixteen other 
characters blend teachings from the 
sages and from Christianity in 
prophecy of a Christianized Chinese 
thought. The last sixteen characters, 
by the way, were written by the re- 
cent and popular Governor Tang— 
Christian in sympathy and in many 
deeds, if not in church membership. 

Emphasis was put on the opening of 
the church by a week of special serv- 
ices, beginning with the Holy Com- 
munion on the Sunday next before 
Advent. Every communicant was es- 
pecially urged to come, and forty- 
seven out of a possible fifty-seven 
Chinese partook. Both at this service 
and at Morning Prayer there was a 
vested choir of sixteen boys from our 
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boarding school, and ten men. Among 
the men were all four of the foreign- 
trained native physicians in Chang- 
sha, all at one time in St. John’s Uni- 
versity, and two of them later in 
America, respectively at the Yale and 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical Schools. 

The Rev. S. H. Littell, who bought 
the first land here for the mission, 
came up from the Hankow Cathedral 
to preach a stirring sermon. He spoke 
to at least 300 people. 

We had feared that a week of 
special services for different classes 
might not draw a good attendance. 
We hardly dared hope for average 
congregations of 50 or 100. The 
first experiment was made on Sunday 
afternoon with an open meeting for 
heathen men only. For this, and all 
the services, we had _ distributed 
printed tickets. The church filled up 


rapidly, first the benches, then the 


aisles, then every corner—between 300 
and 400 men. The gate-keeper was, in 
truth, kept busy at this and at all suc- 
ceeding services in the four days of 
good weather, holding back the 
crowds on the street who were with- 
out tickets. Perhaps you have seen 
something like this on Easter Sunday 
in New York. 

On Monday afternoon all the other 
missions were invited to a union serv- 
ice. On Tuesday afternoon the meet- 
ing was for women only, and saw fully 
400 packed into the church. On Wed- 
nesday there was a large meeting for 
students. Beginning with Thursday a 
cold rain thinned out the crowds, 
especially as our windows were still 
without glass. But Thursday saw a 
large congregation of women, and Fri- 
day one of heathen men. Saturday 
was intended primarily for the Y. M. 
C. A., and the non-denominational 
Yale School, and brought a smaller 
gathering. But this last and smallest 
of the meetings was at least as good 
as the best for which we had dared 
hope. Different representatives from 
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the other missions shared some of the 
speaking with us on these occasions. 
Perhaps the most exciting part of the 
program was the daily evening lantern 
lecture on Biblical subjects, especially 
the life of Christ. The crowds pressed 
in even more than for the afternoon 
meetings and on two or three occa- 
sions the attendance reached 400. 

Chinese congregations are not rich, 
and their contributions represent a 
sacrifice by the givers only equalled by 
ten times the same sum given in 
America. Now the Changsha con- 
gregation made gifts to the church at 
our opening that ran to about Gold 
$200.00—brass cross, vases and 
candle-sticks, silk dossals for the altar, 
a lectern Bible, forty sets of prayer 
books and hymnals, twenty pew- 
benches, chair and prayer desk for the 
officiating clergyman, the electric light 
installation, etc. You see Changsha is 
nothing if not progressive, and has a 
good new electric light company, a 
telephone system, and plans for city 
water. But the church still lacks its 
own communion service and some sort 
of organ. We occasionally borrow an 
organ, or members of the staff assist 
with a violin or a cornet. 


The station is fortunate in its 
Chinese staff. Our priest has been 
here for eleven years, and has been in 
the ministry for twenty years—since 
early manhood. He is one of the lead- 
ing men in the city, president of the 
Guild for people from the neighboring 
province of Hu-peh with their large 
guild-hall; president of the Changsha 
Y. M..C. A., and chairman ‘of the 
semi-official Opium Suppression Com- 
mission for the province. He is a close 
friend to many of the leading mer- 
chants. He is the one out-standing 
native Christian minister who could be 
made Chinese secretary to the Hunan 
Continuation Committee. He is a 
charming personality, a splendid 
preacher, a hard and faithful worker, 
and a man of independent judgment 
and initiative. 

The deacon is the pick of the 
younger English-speaking clergy 
from Boone. He did splendid work 
with the Red Cross in the revolution 
(he and our priest both have medals 
from the government for this serv- 
ice). He is a good musician as well 
as a good preacher, and makes pos- 
sible our choir and good singing in 
church and school. His rare smile 
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Mission residence, the Liang River in the distance. 


is aS winning to-day as in his boy- 
hood, when it gained for him the help 
of the older members of our staff who 
paid for his education. 

We also have a catechist, two 
Bible-women, and eight school-teach- 
ers. The schools are a strong side of 
our work. We reached an enrollment 
of 189 pupils last spring, and we hope 
by using an extra shed to accom- 
modate over 200 this year. There is 
a “primary and grammar” school, as 
we would say at home, of seven 
grades for boys. The first two 
grades also admit girls, and we have 
separate classes for 
older girls which 
we hope soon to 
put on the same 
basis as our boys’ 
classes, with sepa- 
rate rooms and 
teachers through 
the seventh grade. 
The upper three 
grades in the boys’ 
school are a board- 
ing school, with 
forty or fifty boys; 
almost, we might 
say, in a Christian 
family. The cur- 
riculum is every- 
where at least up 
to the government 
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standard, and we think the teaching 
force is much better than can be found 
at the government schools here, with- 
out mentioning the moral and Chris- 
tian influence. Our only drawback is 
the wretched sheds we have to use. 
The class-rooms have dirt floors and 
tumble-down walls. The boys sleep 
in a loft with hardly any windows— 
ventilated by the cracks in the 
boards and the openings between the 
Chinese tiles. Gold $5,000 or $10,- 
000, would put up for us a splendid 
brick building in this land of cheap 
construction. 

The schools are not only a con- 
siderable factor in our evangelistic 
program, but they also give us a drag- 
net to find and train workers for the 
coming Church. Promising boys can 
be sent to the Yale school or to Boone 
for higher training, and girls can go 
on to St. Hilda’s or to our Normal 
School. 

The whole compound is an example 
of the institutional church. When 
one of the young men in the Ameri- 
can Standard Oil Co. made his first 
call here recently he exclaimed in sur- 
prise: “Why, I had no idea there was 
anything like this in Changsha!” 
But indeed the great institutions 


THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL HALL, CHANGSHA. 


A type of the fine foreign buildings which are everywhere going up. 


ST. JAMES’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CHANGSHA. 
This is the school room; forty to sixty boys sleep in the loft; dirt floors and few windows. 


now building in China are only the 
necessary expression of the Incarnate 
Life in a great society. 

There are in this city ten or twelve 
centres for Christian work of varying 
importance opened by other missions. 
They have made a decided change in 
what the Chinese proverb calls 
“Changsha of the Iron Gates,” so 
long unentered by either army or 
evangelist. It was only fourteen 


years ago that the first missionaries 
dared, for their lives, appear in for- 
eign dress on these streets. Last sum- 
mer half the male population seemed 
to be wearing foreign hats. Now the 
leading buildings are in the foreign 
style. A government technical college 
gives its 600 students their full cur- 
riculum in English, with the aid of 
an Australian and of Chinese men 
holding degrees from Harvard, Yale, 


DINING AND DAY-SCHOOL ROOM. 
“Our only drawback is the wretched sheds we have to use.” 
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Cornell, South Kensington School of 
Mines and Berlin. No government 
school curriculum is complete without 
English and science. The recent pub- 
lic scientific lectures given by the 
Y. M. C. A. in a government build- 
ing, the Educational Hall, were at- 
tended by audiences of 1,500. 

Our good Church colleges, Boone 
and St. John’s, have sent men here, 
as they have all over China. We have 
here, from both places, about thirty- 
five or forty men—physicians, teach- 


“Our windows are still without glass.” 
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ers, and business men, including our 
own two clergy, and two teachers for 
the boarding school. Staff, congre- 
gation and choir all benefit greatly. 
Our congregation, partly for this rea- 
son, is far more influential than its 
numbers would indicate. 


The past year was, apart from the 
opening of the new church, the most 
encouraging in the history of the 
station. The first large confirmation 
class of ten was presented in May. 
On Christmas Day fifteen adults and 
five children were baptized, and nine- 
teen catechumens admitted. What with 
people having Church connections 
moving in from-other places we have 
had a growth in church membership 
in a single year of about 100 per cent. 


Western America, the land of 
“booms,” sees nothing more rapid and 
profound than the changes in Chang- 
sha. In a tour through this city it 
seems as though a thousand new 
buildings were being rushed to com- 
pletion. Architecture changes quickly, 
labor is scarce, the pulses of trade 
beat high at the touch of Western 
commerce. Education rushes ahead. 
Newspapers, public sentiment, gov- 
ernment, the very springs of life are 
new and in renewal. 


China is in the melting-pot. Give 
us more equipment like our new 
church and we will furnish the mould 
for her future life. 


N February last two young Chinese 

women received diplomas from the 
Union Medical College for Women in 
Peking. These are the first women 
of North China to enter the medical 
profession. The authorities of the 
college hope that with the increasing 
facilities for the education of women 
in the New China, a larger number 
of qualified women physicians and 
nurses may each year be sent out to 
minister to their own race. 


THE CONGREGATION AT CHRIST CHURCH, OSAKA. 
Bishop Tucker may be seen kneeling in the chancel at the left. 


A DREAM HALF-REALIZED 
By Leila Bull 


a red letter day, not only for the 

members of St. John’s Church, 
Osaka, but for the work of the Jap- 
anese Church in that great city. For 
on that day, Bishop Tucker dedicated 
to the service of God that part of the 
new church building whose erection 
had been made possible by the gifts 
of friends in America who sympa- 
thized with the brave struggle of the 
little church to secure an adequate 
house of worship. 

Since its organization in 1888, the 
church had moved. from one little 
rented Japanese house to another as 
the work grew, under God’s blessing, 
until in 1900, with the help of Bishop 
Partridge, a suitable lot was secured 
and a small, temporary house of wor- 


Ga red te the 15th of March was 


ship erected. Small houses, already on 
the lot, were made to serve for rectory 
and parish work. While strenously 
endeavoring to amass a building fund, 
the members of the church bravely 
took upon themselves the payment of 
their rector’s salary and all other 
running expenses. Most of the mem- 
bers are families of moderate means, 
and none were able to make munificent 
gifts to the building fund. It grew 
very slowly. Meanwhile, the need for 
an adequate church building in Osaka 
was very pressing. Funerals, which 
give great opportunities for making 
the Gospel, as presented by the rever- 
ent services. of our Holy Church, 
known to many non-Christian friends 
of the deceased, had to be held in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, or in the kindly- 
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loaned house of worship of some 
other religious body. 

In 1912, the rector, Rev. K. Haya- 
kawa, a graduate of Berkeley Divini- 
ity School, received a furlough of a 
few months to solicit aid from 
American sympathizers. Those who 
“brought him on his journey” and en- 
tertained him in their homes, as well 
as those who contributed to the build- 
ing fund, will ever be remembered 
with deepest appreciation and grati- 
tude by the rector, the vestry, and the 
members of the congregation. By the 
kindness of these friends $5,049.50 
was added to the building fund, and 
it was rendered possible to erect the 
nave of the church. For this $8,000 
has been expended, of which $1,760 
was raised by the church members 
themselves. 

The building is of substantial brick 
with stone trimmings. The east end 
is temporarily finished, that the chan- 
cel may be added when possible. 
Meanwhile, a temporary chancel has 
been constructed in the east end of the 
nave. The chancel and its furniture 
are of beautiful polished wood, mostly 
native, and all are the work of Jap- 
anese artisans. The oak altar, with its 
marble top, is the gift of one member, 
in memory of her mother, who was a 
devoted communicant of- St. John’s. 
The lectern is the gift of the Mission- 
ary Society of Rev. K. Hayakawa’s 
alma mater, Berkeley Divinity School. 
The pulpit and the upholstered seats 
in the choir and in the body of the 
house, are the fruit of many years of 
work by the deft fingers of the wo- 
men of the congregation. The Rev. 
Mr. Cuthbert, of St. Mary’s Church, 
Kyoto City, not only presented the 
beautiful colored wax paper designs, 
but spent several days of invaluable 
time and much strength in pasting 
them on the windows himself. 

It is a matter of regret that the low 
tower, with its roomy vestibule, could 
not have been added; for the shelves 
-to accommodate the street foot-gear 
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have to be placed inside the audito- 
rium until the vestibule can be built. 
But the change from the wooden clogs 
to the indoor sandals was very quietly 
made, and a large and reverent con- 
gregation joined in the dedication serv- 
ice with thankful hearts and voices. 

Bishop Tucker’s sermon, on Rom. 
I: 20, pointed out how the church 
architecture “showed forth the in- 
visible things of God.” Everything 
about it seems to point to Heaven; it 
is found in church buildings all over 
the world, for Christianity is the true 
world-religion ; it originated with the 
Goths, who became believers from a 
heathen condition, showing the uni- 
versal power of the Gospel of Christ; 
the Cross above shows forth the love 
of God, our Saviour. It is not enough 
to dedicate the building without giv- 
ing ourselves. To feel only its ma- 
terial beauty is like idol worship. 
These were the main points of the 
practical discourse. 

A reception, with the usual treat of 
tea and cake, followed the service, and 
for lack of the parish house, which 


cannot yet be built, this was held in 


the rectory. Although Mrs. Haya- 
kawa was unable to preside over the 
hospitality, one could not think it al- 
together a matter of regret when the 
fine two-weeks-old, tenth baby graced 
the function, in the arms of his proud 
and happy father. And, after most 
of the guests had taken leave, the 
workers and members of committees 
of the day knelt in the little living- 
room of the rectory for the render- 
ing of thanks to God, with which 
the Japanese ‘Christians almost invari- 
ably close any special effort in church 
and mission work; thus acknowledg- 
ing that success has been attained 
through the guidance of the Lord, in 
answer to the .special supplications 
which preceded it. 

Large as the new church is in com- 
parison with the little box-like build- 
ing displaced by it, space was inade- 
quate for the worshipers of the seven 
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Sei Ko Kwai churches of Osaka City, 
who gathered in it for the Three 
Hours’ Service on Good Friday. It 
was a disappointment to find that not 
yet is there a church building large 
enough for this united service, which 
has done so much to correct parochial- 
ism and deepen the sense of the one- 
ness of the church—a disappointment 
which was voiced by one of the Christ 
Church workers, when he said “Our 
new building must be larger than this 
to meet the needs of the church in this 
great city.” 

For the ordinary congregation it is 
adequate, with room for increase. But 
the Parish House is greatly to be de- 
sired for the Sunday School and other 
activities of the church. 

The former temporary church build- 
ing had to be removed from the lot. 
It was remodelled ‘into a little chapel 
on the St. John’s Orphanage lot in the 
suburbs of the city. Regular mission 
services are car- 
ried on there, and 
already a young 
couple and their 
two children, also 
a young man, all 
living in the neigh- 
borhood of the 
orphanage, have 
been gathered into 
the church by bap- 
tism. There is no 
font yet in either 
church or chapel; 
but a little Imari 
bowl of  porce- 
lain, given for the 
_ purpose soon after 
the organization 
of the church, is 
still being used. 
The Little Help- 
ers in America 
have promised 
their aid in secur- 
ing a suitable font. 
The women of 
St. « John’s are 
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now hard at work trying to earn 
enough for other furniture lacking. 
The special work done by the wo- 
men of St. John’s for their church 
fund is a kind of skilful dyeing, called 
shibori, which leaves the graceful de- 
signs undyed, but delicately shaded on 
the edges with the color. It is suited 
to any soft material and to any object 
which it is desired to ornament, such 
as kimonos, table covers, sofa pillows. 
Two thousand dollars will be needed 
to build the real chancel, and two thou- 
sand five hundred each for the vesti- 
bule tower and the Parish House. 
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Those who know the clergy of South Dakota will recognize friends in this group. The Rev. John 
Robinson, veteran missionary among the Indians, stands at the extreme right 
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THE PROOF OF THE GOSPEL 
By the Reverend Ernest de F. Miel, D.D. 


O hear the Gospel of the Prince 

of Peace from the lips of one 

whose people were regarded as 
the most warlike of the tribes which 
roamed our western prairies is in it- 
self an impressive thing, but to hear 
it presented in a little chapel on the 
slope of the Black Hills, whence the 
Sioux nation was driven by a rough 
and ruthless hand hardly more than 
a generation ago adds to the message 
a distinct element of pathos, and pro- 
motes reflections by no means to the 
credit of the white people of this 
continent. 

It was the writer’s high privilege 
to listen, on a quiet Sunday afternoon 
a few weeks ago, to an eloquent pres- 
byter of the Dakota race as he ex- 
pounded the wonderful story of the 
Prodigal Son before a congregation 
made up of both white and Indian 
church people. The service was held 
in a comfortable and well-appointed 


church, seating some two hundred 
and fifty persons. A beautiful musi- 
cal service had been rendered, inter- 
spersed with the hearty singing of 
familiar hymns, in which the voices 
of the red men mingled melodiously 
with those of their white brethren. 
The bishop of the district of South 
Dakota had spoken words of wel- 
come; the dean of the cathedral at 
Sioux Falls had made an eloquent ap- 
peal, and there followed in our own 
tongue an address from a gifted Da- 
kota priest, in which the attitude of 
his people found expression as in- 
fluenced by the redemptive power of 
the Christian faith. 

One could not forget that on this 
spot, less than forty years before, 
had occurred those scenes of violence 
which resulted in driving the Indian 
from his beloved hills, with their 
plentiful stock of game, their spark- 
ling streams of water filled with an 
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abundance of fish, out onto the plains 
where nature dispensed her gifts 
with a grudging hand. The gold 
fever of 1875 dealt to the Sioux the 
heaviest blow which civilization had 
yet visited upon him. His rights were 
invaded without respect or considera- 
tion; his territory was taken from 
him, and his favorite occupation set 
at naught by a vast horde of lawless 
white men, whose sole object was to 
wrest gold. from the rocks and river- 
beds of this alluring Eldorado. 


One of the vivid memories of my 
early childhood is connected with the 
uprising on the part of the Dakotas 
which followed that lawless invasion, 
and the terrible massacre which en- 
sued, when General George A. Custer 
and his gallant soldiers of the Seventh 
Cavalry were attacked in the valley 
of the Little Big Horn by Sitting Bull 
and his braves, and utterly exter- 
minated. It could not fail to be most 
impressive to note the transformation 
that had replaced the agitation and 
violence of those troublous times, and 
as this eloquent presbyter of the 
Dakota people unfolded his message 
it was evident that some influence had 
entered into the life of his people 
which had completely changed their 
attitude from that of natural an- 
tipathy and desire for revenge into 
a glad acceptance and grateful ac- 
knowledgment of what the Gospel 
brought by the white man had done 
for them. 


In fact, the impression which one 
gains by a journey through the mis- 
sionary district of South Dakota is 
of the potent, leavening influence of 
the Christian Church in all of its 
work among men, without respect to 
race or color. <A miracle has been 
wrought among the white settlers as 
well as among the native red men. 
Deadwood, notoriot's for the disorder 
and wanton disregard for law which 
characterized its early history as a 
frontier settlement and a mining 
camp, has emerged into a self-respect- 
ing city, whose life is distinguished 
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by the industry, decency, and law- 
abiding spirit which alone can make 
city life tolerable. In the course of 
time the school and the church found 
their way here, and wrought the 
marvelous change which is always 
brought about by their presence. An 
atmosphere of peace and prosperity 
rests upon this interesting town, as it 
nestles at the heart of a beautiful 
country. The same might be said of 
Lead, a few miles further up, and 
of every other centre where the cross- 
crowned spire rears itself, and the 
solemn bell rings its summons to 
divine worship. 


At the cordial and attractive in- 
vitation of Bishop and Mrs. Biller, 
the writer and his wife made the 
journey from a New England city 
and parish to South Dakota, to, be 
present at the ordination of the Rev. 
Paul H. Barbour, one of his own can- 
didates, and with the additional ob- 
ject of looking over the field and at- 
tending the Convocation to be held at 
Lead on May 238-26. That marked 
spirit of hospitality for which the 
West is famed was manifest through- 
out this visit in many gracious ways 
and made the occasion one of joy, as 
well as one of inspiration and en- 
lightenment. 


At Sioux Falls a beautiful musical 
service had been arranged for by the 
combined choirs of the Cathedral and 
of the churches at Mitchell, Water- 
town, Flandreau and Yankton, as a 
fitting observance of the great Feast 
of the Ascension. A spirit of en- 
thusiasm as well as of devotion gave 
to this solemnity both uplift and 
charm. It was evident that the hearts 
of choristers and congregation were 
in tune with the spirit of the occasion. 
The dedication of beautiful stained- 
glass windows in the Chapel of All 
Saints’ School to the memory of Wil- 
liam Hobart Hare, for thirty-seven 
vears bishop of this jurisdiction, was 
in itself an explanation of the interest 
and attitude of those who are his 
spiritual children. Undoubtedly the 
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Our little church on Sisseton Reservation 


fruits of his  self-sacrificing labors 
have no more perfect expression than 
in the splendid spirit of earnestness 
which characterizes the church-people 
of this jurisdiction. 

Did time allow, it would be de- 
lightful to speak in detail of the noble 
work accomplished by All Saints, 
under its admirable principal, Miss 
Helen S. Peabody. We were per- 
mitted, however, by the exigencies of 
our visit, only a brief survey of the 
many interesting things that are 
being done here, for in the early 
afternoon following Ascension Day 
we found ourselves starting on a 
seven-hundred-mile journey across 
the plains, under the leadership of 
the Bishop and Mrs. Biller, 
and along with a group of 
the clergy and their wives, 
as well as many lay dele- 
gates, both men and wo- 
men. As the train went 
on its way, others came 
aboard, gathered in from 
all sections. The people 
of Huron, a thriving city, 
provided for our entertain- 
ment. at supper, and would 
have taken us through their 
town and _ surrounding 
country in automobiles had 
the weather permitted, 
while on the morning fol- 
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lowing our needs were cared for by 
the hospitable church people at Rapid 
City. During the night many from 
the Indian reservations had joined 
our company at Pierre and other 
stopping places, so that when we 
reached Whitewood, at the foot of 
the Black Hills, there were two cars 
well filled with white and Indian dele- 
gates to the Convocation. 

The trip through the Black Hills 
is an inspiration. Three locomotives 
were needed to carry us up the heavy 
grade. The sharp slopes were studded 
with majestic pine and spruce, and 
the valleys, rich with their fields of 
grain, were smiling a welcome and 
promising an abundant harvest. 
Every stage of the journey revealed 
new wonders of scenery—strange and 
massive conformations of rock. It . 
was a land of domes and spires, of 
pinnacles and minarets. When at last 
we reached Lead, our destination, we 
found ourselves in the midst of the 
gold bearing country, where the huge 
plant of the famous Homestake Mine 
turns out its product of the precious 
ore with such profusion that it is 
known as the richest mine in the 
world. 

The people of Lead had made 
every arrangement for our entertain- 
ment, and the sessions of the Con- 
vocation were immediately begun. 
To a stranger from the East, nothing 


GROWTH OF THE.CHURCH IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
A guild house is being annexed 
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could be more impressive than to look 
into the face of a _ representative 
body of church people in which the 
red man occupied as prominent and 
almost as large a place as the white. 
Here were missionaries who had 
served our communion faithfully in 
the same laborious work and in the 
same jurisdiction for over forty years. 
Honored men they were—a credit to 
the Church, and a true and faithful 
witness to its message. There was 
Robinson, who gave his life to Indian 
work more than forty-five years ago, 
and whose labor of love the Board of 
Missions was glad to recognize at its 
last meeting in a special and fitting 
way. There was Burt, who went out 
from Berkeley Divinity School with 
two other deacons over forty years 
ago, and who was on the ground when 
Bishop Hare received his commis- 
sion. There was Ashley, who for 
practically the same term has been 
the faithful friend and pastor of our 
red brethren, and who holds the post 
of Archdeacon over the Indian work. 
There was Clark, with his devoted 
wife, to whose good judgment and 
sympathetic ministrations the Rose- 
bud people owe so much, and who 
during this Convocation celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
coming among the Sioux. Others 
there were in that group—men who 
have hazarded their lives, and who 
have made little of the comforts which 
to us in the East bulk so large—men 
who have almost made a jest of pri- 
vation and hardship, out of their 
great love for Him who is the Father 
of us all, and for His children. 


On the other side, among the 
Indian clergy, there was Luke 
Walker, priest, whom Bishop Whipple 
made a deacon in the early seventies, 
and sent him out before his face 
whither he himself would go. There 
was Philip Deloria, priest, converted 
by the hymn, “Guide me, O thou 
Great Jehovah;” there were other 
priests—Joseph Goodteacher, Amos 
Ross, Joseph Marshall, William Saul, 
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William Holmes, Baptiste Lambert, 
Thomas Rouillard and many a deacon 
besides, who are an evidence of the 
depth and reality of that faith which 
we preach, to whom the spiritual wel- 
tare of their people is a matter of 
first concern. It was an inspiring 
company to preach to—this Convoca- 
tion—and yet one was sensible that 
he had no missionary message to give 
to such men—that they themselves 
were living witnesses of the great 
cause, speaking out of the fulness of . 
their experience, and by the force of 
their manly example, a more eloquent 
appeal for the extension of the King- 
dom of God than human lips could 
utter. 


The work in South Dakota, which 
I cannot treat in detail, for it sur- 
passes a compact description—the 
work which the Church has wrought 
both among the whites and the In- 
dians—will be an everlasting tribute 
to the devotion of those men of earn- 
est purpose and pioneer spirit who 
have planted here broad foundations 
upon which has been reared the fabric 
of a strong religious life and a perma- 
nent civilization. The one fact that 
we have in our communion more than 
half of the 25,000 souls that comprise 
the Sioux nation, and that there exist 
among them more than one hundred 
chapels, all of which have services 
every Sunday and on Christmas and 
Good Friday—this fact, and that other, 
that among the white settlers a splen- 
did and progressive work has been 
built up, with congregations enlarging 
yearly and the roll of communicants 
increasing with notable rapidity—and 
on top of these two facts the broad 
missionary spirit of the whole juris- 
diction—whose people give to the gen- 
eral cause even more than the Church 
asks of them, and have voluntarily 
assumed an apportionment one thou- 
sand dollars larger than that placed 
upon them—all this goes to show 
that every penny which has been in- 
vested in this work and every prayer 
that has been made in its behalf have 
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assuredly been of good effect. It 
stands for the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
without which the Church cannot live, 
and we in the east are more than re- 
paid in spiritual dividends for what 
we have invested in material capital; 
for through the veins of the entire 
body there runs a purer blood be- 
cause of what has been done by the 
men of the northwest. 

I cannot close without asking my- 
self how long the bishop of this tre- 
mendous jurisdiction can endure the 
burden which must rest upon _ his 
heart. The mere physical strain of 
trying to minister to the jurisdiction 
in this land of magnificent distances, 
where it is easier to get to New York 
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and back than to reach his own people 
in certain inaccessible quarters—the 
mere tax upon his bodily endurance is 
enough, and more than _ enough. 
Surely the Church cannot allow to be 
added to that strain anxieties as to 
resources and support. I am aware 
that the same condition obtains with 
a multitude of others, but coming 
back from the frontier I can speak 
positively and with more emphasis of 
my own experience, and can plead 
that the hands of these men of God 
be sustained by frequent prayers, and 
abundant gifts on the part of those 
whose work they are doing so effi- 
ciently, so faithfully, and with so many 
manifest evidences of God’s blessing. 


MATERIAL vs. SPIRITUAL MISSIONS 
By the Reverend Charles G. Reade 


one of the leaders of the Church, 

the Bishop of a strong Eastern 
diocese, and hear him say, in a splen- 
did sermon, that the man who does not 
believe in Foreign Missions is out of 
date; rather a negligible factor, as it 
were. 

However, the writer has occasion to 
know that in the Middle West the head 
of a large dry goods jobbing establish- 
ment, an officer of a great soap fac- 
tory, and the president of a calculat- 
ing machine in world-wide use, are so 
out of date as to constantly assert 
their opposition to foreign missions in 
particular. 

The most surprising thing about the 
whole matter is that these three men 


T is very comforting to listen to 


are great advocates of foreign trade. 


They say the pagan nations do not 
realize the necessity of Christianity ; 
therefore, what is the use of disturb- 
ing their “untutored minds” by arous- 
ing them to the need of spiritual light? 

Why should the poor pagan be 
aroused to a sense of his need of prac- 
tical clothing to cover his naked body, 


soap to cleanse him of his all-prevalent 
dirt and finally a machine to do his 
bookkeeping for him when he reaches 
a state of civilization high enough to 
involve business transactions? 

Christian merchants and manufac- 
turers, enjoying Christian conditions 
in Christian countries, have not 
waited until the African asked for coal 
oil lamps, agricultural machinery, 
soap, clothing, etc., but they created 
the demand. 

One of the above trio has spent mil- 
lions on Foreign Missions in the in- 
terest of his business, but not one cent 
in propagating Christian Foreign Mis- 
sions. His product was originally de- 
nounced as an insult to common hon- 
esty, but he demonstrated that it was 
a conserver of character and a pro- 
tector to the trustworthy—as it is. 

Christian Missions are likewise de- 
nounced, and this man applying the 
same principles so successful in his 
own business ought to be the first to | 
come to their help. 

Another point shared in common by 
these three business men is the argu- 
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ment that no Christianity should be 
exported until the home trade is com- 
pletely supplied. 

If this principle were urged in their 
business they would be seriously crip- 
pled financially and commercially. 
One of them owes his safe weather- 
ing of panicky times to his possession 
of a world market. His great factory 
ran during the hard times of a decade 
ago with a full complement of men, 
because his foreign agents sent in 
more orders than ever before. 

If one of our big shoe factory own- 
ers determined not to sell a single pair 
of shoes outside of Ohio until every 
human being in Ohio was supplied his 
business would die of the cramps. 
Must we wait until every American 
citizen uses soap before we send a 
pound of it abroad? 

Must every business house in these 
United States be provided with a cal- 
culating machine before we send any 
to a foreign country? 

Of course there are people who need 
Christianity right at our doors, but so 
also there are people who need calico 
and soap and a thousand other things. 

We have heard of the water-tight 
compartment system of conscience, 
which has one compartment for Sun- 
days and Church festivals, and an- 
other for the business days of the 
year; is it not also true that there are 
compartment systems of Common 
Sense? Ome for Business Missions, 
the other for Christian Missions. 

Great buisness men are conceding 
that the only stable, substantial reli- 
able business is a world-wide business, 
yet are denying the Church anything 
but a narrow, neighborhood view. 

The skyscraper is not too large for 
their business offices, acres and acres 
of factory buildings not too extensive 
for their producing force, but the 
large, well-equipped church, the broad- 
minded, world-wide policy, liberally- 

paid ministers for the home land, na- 
 tion-wide and world-wide evangelism 
are to be pruned down, until they 
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reach the point of inefficiency, desper- 
ate poverty, and meagre equipment. 

If these three splendid business men 
would give half-an-hour a week to 
the real study of Missions, if they 
would read THE Spirit or MIssIONs 
regularly each month, if they would let 
their common sense and magnificent 


ability leak out of the business com- 


partment into the compartment of the 
Christian conscience, there would be 
a different story to tell, and the King- 
dom would come a great deal faster 
to millions of hungry or hunger-stupe- 
fied souls. 

To mission experts it may seem that 
these questions are out-of-date, and 
have been answered long ago, but in 
the Middle West at least they keep 
bobbing up, and they need just as 
vigorous answering now as ever be- 
fore. 

Perhaps some friends might send a 
year’s subscription to THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions, as a Christmas gift, to 
these three fine business men, and 
awaken them to the consciousness that 
Christianity is common sense applied 
to the souls of men, and that its prob- 
lems are worthy of the greatest busi- 
ness ability the world can produce. 


HE Martyr Memorial Church 
(Anglican) of Faravohitra, Mad- 
agascar, is built on the spot where 
in 1849 three men and one woman of 
noble family were burned alive for 
their Christian faith, by the order of 
the heathen queen. 


NTIL well along in the nineteenth 
century the “Fiji islander” was 
a synonym in English literature for 
the depths of barbarism. Now, out of 
a population of about 90,000 in the 
islands, over 83,000 are reported as 
claiming attachment to some Christian 
church. The missionary contributions 
last year aggregated over $50,000, and, 
in addition to this amount, much was 
given for the payment of native teach- 
ers and the maintenance of native 
churches. 


THE AUTOMOBILES WAITING IN LINE 


A PARISH THAT CHANGED ITS MIND 
By the Rev. M.S. Barnwel 


O matter how discouraging the 
outlook may be, the every-mem- 


ber canvass is the way out.” 

This is the verdict of the rector and 
vestry, the missionary committee and 
members of the Church of the Advent, 
Birmingham, Alabama; but for most 
of us it is a very recent discovery. 
Without mentioning contributing 
causes, of which there were many, the 
missionary life of this parish in the 
past has been at a very low ebb. For 
many years nothing has been given for 
diocesan missions, and the apportion- 
ment for general missions has been met 
in small part. The situation today is 
that we have pledged one thousand 
dollars for diocesan missions, and have 
gladly accepted the apportionment 
laid against us by the General Board, 
and have every expectation of over- 
paying both. To those who are fa- 
miliar with the situation here this is 
nothing less than revolutionary, and 
the sole cause of it all is a missionary 
campaign under the leadership of our 


department secretary, followed by an 
every-member canvass. It is now four 
days since the canvass was made. We 
have heard from fifty-one per cent of 
the members, and already the number 
of subscribers is greatly increased, the 
pledges for parish support are $1,000 
more than they have ever been, and 
nearly $2,000 in missionary pledges are 
in hand. Many of those not heard 
from are heavy and regular subscrib- 
ers, and we believe at this writing that 
our most sanguine expectations will 
be more than realized. 

The campaign was begun last Feb- 
ruary by the establishment of a parish 
paper devoted to the missionary life 
of the parish. This paper was merely 
placed in the hands of an advertising 
man connected with the parish, and 
has been self-sustaining from the 
start. It has been of inestimable good 
in acquainting the people with our mis- 
sionary obligations, and with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the contem- 
plated canvass. 
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Beginning on Palm Sunday, the rec- 
tor preached weekly sermons on dif- 
ferent aspects of missionary life and 
work, and the missionary committee 
did yeoman service in distributing at 
the church doors after service litera- 
ture supplied by the Board. The dio- 
cesan council met the week before the 
canvass, and the delegation from the 
Advent pledged their one thousand dol- 
lars for diocesan missions on faith, 
which the event has proved was am- 
ply justified. The secretary of the 


department, Rev. R. W. Patton, came - 


to us the Sunday before the canvass, 
preaching at morning and evening 
services. He conducted conferences 
for the women Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons, and for the men Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday nights. 
There were five men at the conference 
Monday night, and three present Tues- 
day night, but after making great ef- 
forts we succeeded in getting about 
sixty men out to supper Wednesday 
evening. And then it was that the 
parish changed its mind. To those who 
had been working and hoping and 
praying over this thing, that dinner 
was an inspiration. After dinner ad- 
dresses were made by the Rector and 
Mr. Patton, and splendid, ringing 
talks by many laymen who had never 
taken any active part in church life at 
all. Men volunteered for service whom 
the rector had thought it useless to 
approach, and when supper was over 
and the men dispersed, twenty-six 
teams had been organized, partly 
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from the women who served, and 
twenty-six automobiles had been se- 
cured to aid in the work. Thursday 
and Friday literature and circular let- 
ters were mailed to all members. Sun- 
day dawned with driving rain. 

It rained all day, at times in torrents, 
but the canvassers left the parish house 
promptly at three o’clock. By 6.30 
their work was done, and it was a joy 
to welcome them as they returned. Not 
a man or woman but was enthusiastic 
about the work. The happiness and 
joy of service was written large on 
a hundred earnest faces. One team, 
whose machine broke down, toiled on 
in the rain on foot until eight o’clock, 
but came in at the evening service with 
every name accounted for. 

We have spoken of the financial 
gain. Large as this is, and great as 
it promises to be, it is as nothing com- 
pared with the spiritual benefit that 
this campaign has brought. We have 
realized a sense of brotherhood that 
we can never outgrow. The rich and 
poor worked side by side. The poor 
entered palatial homes as welcome and 
honored guests. The millionaire stood 
at the door of the humble, speaking 
for God’s work, gladly accepting a 
pledge of a few cents a week. And 
great also is the vision that we have 
gained of the world as the field of 
Christian endeavor. We write all 
this with a thankful heart, for in 
large measure our hopes have been 
fulfilled, and our prayers have been 
answered. 


INSPIRING CONFERENCE 


By Isabella Goodrich 


N the afternoon of Saturday 
June 27%, the fifth Cambridge 
Conference for Church work 

opened with a reception for the dele- 
gates, on the grounds of the Episcopal 
Theological School. The genial atmos- 


phere of cordiality and fellowship 
began at that reception gained 
steadily through the ten days of the 
Conference, and was warmly felt by 
all. 


The Conference, in charge of a 
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very able executive committee under 
the direction of Bishop Parker, of 
New Hampshire and Bishop Perry, 
of Rhode Island proved of great bene- 
fit to some one hundred and twenty- 
five persons, several of whom came 
from the Far West. 

The classes on the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, and Mission study, were led by 
Miss Julia C. Emery, Miss Emily C. 
Tillotson, Miss Lucy C. Sturgis, and 
the Rev. Arthur M. Sherman. ©n 
the Sunday evenings Mr. John W. 
Wood, of the Church Missions House, 
talked to us of the ‘‘Methods of the 
Board of Missions,’ and Mr. Sher- 
man, in his stirring address, made us 
feel the great neea of China for our 
help and support in this, her crisis. 
Lectures on the Bible, the Church, the 
Eucharist, and certain events in the 
Puritan struggle, were given by Rev. 
H. C. Robbins, Very Rev. Dr. Hart, 
Rev. J...McV. Harrison, and Rev. 
Lucius Waterman. The Sunday 
School work and Bible classes were 
under the direction of Rev. Dr. Boyn- 
ton, Rev. P. E. Osgood and Mrs. 
C. B.° Coleman. 


Informal conferences on special 
subjects were held on several after- 
noons, and interesting addresses were 
given by Bishop Parker, Bishop 
Darlington, Rev. Prescott Evarts, Miss 
Geraldine Gordon and others. 

On Tuesday, July seventh, the Rev. 
Phillips E. Osgood, of Roslindale, 
Mass., author of the mystery play 
“The Gift of Self,’ gave a presenta- 
tion of a new mystery play entitled, 
“As it was in the Beginning,’ by 
members of his parish; and on Mon- 
day afterncon members of the Con- 
ference represented the mission of 
the Church Periodical Club in a 
clever and amusing play. 

The social life of the Confererice 
was not overlooked. On the Fourth 
of July there was a delightful launch 
ride on the Charles River; parties 
visited points of interest in Boston 
and vicinity, tennis courts provided 
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recreation and Miss Houghton en- 
tertained the Conference in her own 
home. Zest was added, both to work 
and play, by the cool weather. which 
prevailed. Those who remembered 
the heat of former conferences were 
pleasantly surprised this year. .On 


at least one occasion the cheerful fire 


in the common room was an invit- 
ing sight. ee 


~I want to say just a word, as one 

who has never before attended these 
conferences, of the wonderful spirit 
which pervaded the whole ten days. 
We all felt very deeply the inspira- 
tion which came from the privileges 
of the daily, early morning prayer, 
with the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, the noonday intercessions, the 
sunset services, and the last short 
service at nine-thirty, which ended 
the day. The beauty and uplift of 
these services was made very real to 
us. The success of the Conference 
was in very large measure due to the 
constant presence, keen interest and 
enthusiasm of Bishop Parker. 


The setting of the Conference was 
in itself an inspiration, for the 
cloisters of Reed Hall made an at- 
tractive gathering place, the comfort- 
able library afforded rest, reference 
and study, and the beautiful little 
Chapel of St. John furnished a won- 
derful centre for our spiritual help. 
It was with real regret that we all 
bade each other good-bye and 
scattered to take up our responsi- 
bilities in our several parishes; but 
with a fresh courage and a deeper 
realization of the help that would be 
given to each one of us to do our 
part. 

Cannot more of our church men 
and women take advantage of such 
a priceless opportunity? Will not 
you who read this, seriously ask your- 
self if it would not be possible for 
you to attend the Cambridge Con- 
ference in 1915? 


A FEW OF THE BOYS OF EASTER SCHOOL 


HOW WOULD YOU COMPLETE THIS STORY? 
By B. M. Platt, M.D., Superintendent of Baguio School 


Easter School, Baguio, P. I., was opened in 1906. It gives simple teaching and industrial 


training to some eighty pupils each year. 
boys and girls. 
$1,100 for the support of the school. 


in FARMER had seven sons who 

PN ere always quarrelling. They 

would not work together, and 

they were not happy. The farmer 
wished to teach them to be friends.” 

This was a lesson in our fifth grade 
language class. The above introduc- 
tion was to be copied by the pupils 
and then they were to complete the 
story themselves. Without any hint 
from the teacher as to how to pro- 
ceed they were told to do their best 
and to work independently of each 
other. 

We were happily surprised to. note 
the religious turn that some of the 
class gave to the story—especially 
Ernest and David. Ernest said that 
the father began to talk to his sons 
about God—that He is a God of love, 
etc.; while David said that the father 
asked his sons would they like to know 
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It has developed some remarkably bright 
The Board of Missions pays the salaries of the workers and gives 
Forty dollars a year provides for one pupil. 


about the Christians’ book called the 
Bible. They were interested at once, 
and after a few days the father bought 
each a Bible and they studied together 
regularly. 

The outcome of the father’s experi- 
ment, to both Ernest and David, was 
that, in the one case, the knowledge 
that God is love led the boys to a lov- 
ing happy life; and in the other case, 
a study of the Bible led them to know 
the truth about God and themselves 
and they felt much ashamed. David 
finished his story by saying that the 
boys began to be helpful to others 
also. 

When it is remembered that up to 
a short time ago these Igorot boys had 
heard absolutely nothing about the 
Christians’ God and the Bible, one can- 
not but be encouraged at the evidence 
that the seed is falling on good ground. 


How Would You Complete This? 


Religion among the Igorot people con- 
sists only in appeasing of angry and 
malicious spirits who continually roam 
about seeking some person to afflict 
with sickness, or some rice crop to 
spoil, etc., and beyond the attention to 
an occasional canao or animal sacri- 
fice for the warding off of these evils, 
religion has nothing to do with the 
daily manner of living. 

It is a very great pleasure to work 
among these hitherto. untouched peo- 
ple. This past year, whenever the 
weather permitted, the whole school 
has gone on Sunday afternoons to 
some nearby village for a religious 
service. We have gathered at all sorts 
of houses and shacks and have even 
followed the people into their sweet 
potato fields. The influence of these 
services on the community has been 
for good, I am sure, and reflexly on 
the school, they have been well worth 
while. 

We have had many indications that 
Christianity is becoming a real thing 
in the lives of our students. One of 
our boys has been influential in get- 
ting quite a number of the boys of his 
own little village to come to school 
in order, as he says, that they might 
learn about God and the Bible. When 
one of our girls was on the point of 
leaving school, the argument that pre- 
vailed with her was by one of her 
fellow pupils, who told her: “You are 
very young in the Christian life and 
if you leave now you will not be able 
to stand.” During the last year 
Bishop Brent baptized thirty-four of 
our pupils and confirmed seven. 


We have eighty-one pupils in the 
school at present, in all grades of 
study up to the seventh, and there 
would be no difficulty in keeping the 
total at 100 or more, if funds, accom- 
modations and teaching force were 
equal to it. The pupils do all the 
routine work of the school, including 
the cooking. The mornings are given 
up entirely to industrial work—the 
girls at the loom weaving and the boys 
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outdoors. The girls are partly self- 
supporting, having earned for the 
school during the past year over $300. 
The boys have done a great deal of 
work of a permanent nature, such as 
road- and bridge-making, construct- 
ing a swimming pond 50 x 100 feet 
and seven feet deep at the gate, put- 
ting iron roofs on three buildings, 
painting all the buildings, leveling off 
a good-sized ball field and playground, 
loom and rattan-bed making and other 
carpentry work. They have recently 
completed an Igorot sod wall around 
our fifteen-acre property, having an 
average outside height of five feet. 

The school continues in session all 
the year round, and it has remained 
more than full even while the pupils 
of the public schools have been on 
vacation. 

Quite a little medical work is car- 
ried on at the school, which serves 
to keep us in close touch with the 
older people of the nearby villages. 

Our greatest need at present is a 
new loom building—one large enough 
for fifty looms, the total cost of which, 
with permanent cement foundations, 
would not be more than $4,000. This 
would enable us to set several of the 
boys at weaving and thus help to make 
the school nearer self-supporting. The 
boys have proven as capable as the 
girls at the looms. 


MISSIONARY bishop’s life is 

never dull. The convocation of 
Western Colorado met in the mountain 
town of Ouray in June. When the 
time came for the opening service in 
the evening the bishop was missing. 
Just at the hour when he should have 
been delivering his annual address in 
the cosy and well-lighted church, he 
was wielding an axe in a vain attempt 
to extricate his automobile from a_ 
“chuck hole” in a lonely part of the 
road on the Dallas divide, and tramp- 
ing four miles in the dark over the 
same lonely road to find a telephone 
to inform his clergy of his plight! 


NEWS AND NOTES 


HE diocese of Olympia, at its 

convention held in the latter 
part of May, followed the ex- 
ample of California in establishing a 
House of Church Women. Thus two 
western dioceses have adopted a 
method whereby the women of the 
Church share with the men the re- 
sponsibility for its work and progress. 
The two Houses meet separately or in 
joint session as the bishop may de- 
sire. This new body is intended to 
bear somewhat the same relation to 
the convention of the diocese that the 
Woman’s Auxiliary: bears to the 
Board of Missions. Enthusiastic in- 
terest has been awakened, and the 
new plan seems to meet a need. 

& 

HE twenty-ninth annual Con- 

vention of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew will be held in Atlanta, Ga., 
on October 14-18. With the fine 
spirit of hospitality for which the 
South is noted, Atlanta has decided 
to entertain all clergy who desire to 
attend this convention, provided they 
notify the committee in advance of 
their intention to be present. 

& 


HE Missionary District of Idaho 

has already completed its appor- 
tionment for the year ending August 
31, 1914, and has sent for good meas- 
ure about 10 per cent. more than the 
amount actually suggested. 


& 


N July 2d the New York Times 
published an account of a meet- 

ing held in Tokyo, Japan, under the 
presidency of Count Okuma, the 
Premier, to organize a Japanese coun- 
cil to aid in making St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital an international institution. 
The Times goes on to state that an 
American council has already been 
formed in New York for this pur- 
pose, and it is intended to make the 
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hospital a practical monument of in- 
ternational friendship and co-opera- 
tion in medical science. 

od 


T the seventh annual Convocation 

of the district of Western Ne- 
braska, the bishop reported notable 
marks of progress. Three churches 
have been erected and consecrated 
during the past year and the com- 
municant list shows an increase of 
eight per cent. For the first time 
women took their seats as delegates in 
the convocation. 

& 


HE Junior Auxiliary of the dis- 

trict of Hankow met at the 
cathedral on May 9th. Over a thou- 
sand children were present, gathered 
from the various elementary schools. 
They came to attend their annual 
service, make their offering and take 
part in an outdoor festival. Each 
school prepared some form of ex- 
position toward the entertainment of 
the afternoon. The offering for the 
year amounted to $142. 

On the same day in Wuchang, the 
Boy Scouts of Boone, the first or- 
ganization of its kind among the Chi- 
nese, gave an exhibition of their ac- 
complishments. Morse and _ sema- 
phore signalling was followed by 
bridge making, rough hut construc- 
tion by the weaving of heavy grass 
and rope, and first aid to the injured 
including a stretcher brigade. This 
system seems to introduce an element 
of manual training into the school in 
a form most acceptable to the boys. 
The most important element of the 
Scouts, the development of moral 
stamina, cannot, of course, be put 
upon exhibition; but as in music and 
scout drill, devoted leadership pro- 
duces the hoped-for results, no doubt 
the same may be expected in the 
moral realm. 


News and Notes 


Wee letter from Bishop 
Roots informs us that the re- 
maining piece of ground neces- 
sary to give the Mission the com- 
plete corner for the site of the new 
Church General Hospital in Wu- 
chang has been purchased with 
money raised by the Jubilee Com- 
mittee, and on this part of the prop- 
erty it is planned to erect the Wom- 
en’s Wing. 


HE Japan Times, published in 

Tokyo, whose editor is a non- 
Christian Japanese, commenting on 
the work done by missionary organi- 
zations, foreign and native, in behalf 
of the sufferers by the recent famine, 
says: “Such prompt help in time of 
trouble—such self-sacrificing labor— 
is the essence of a Christianity that 
not only preaches the Gospel, but 
helps the needy and heals the sick. For 
their splendid and ready assistance we 
have no doubt that those concerned 
will reap a reward not only in the 
consciousness of their own good deeds, 
but also in the added respect and 
esteem of the people of this country.” 


& 


A Chinaman, who is a Presiding Hilder in 
the mission of the M. BH. Church, South, in 
the Shanghai District, China, writes as fol- 
lows concerning his country’s attitude toward 
Christianity : 

UR country thought that Confu- 
cianism was the foundation of 

a nation. After the government 
changed to a republic, all knew that 
Confucianism cannot fit in with the 
republic. Men from the high classes 
began to hear our gospel and despise 
us no more. Now is the time for us to 
open wide the door; for men want to 
find the real religion. Wherever there 
is a meeting, men fill the place. For 
this reason we built a tent, and in it 
can sit more than five hundred men. 
We have five tent meetings this year, 
and their effects are great. All the 
churches are too small to accommo- 
date the attendance. If we can build 
churches in all the great cities, we 
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cannot imagine how prosperous it will 
be in the future, for the whole nation 
looks toward Christianity. Let us not 
lose the opportunities. 


In the latter part of March a missionary 
meeting was held in Philadelphia, at which 
Bishop Kinsolving, of Brazil, was one of the 
speakers. A layman of Philadelphia, in re- 
mitting to the treasurer of the Board the of- 
fering which was made that evening, gives 
the following interesting statement: 


N addition to the above the treas- 

urer received the following letter: 
“T have no money to send to Bishop 
Kinsolving for his school in Porto 
Alegre, but the contents of this little 
box is a gift, in loving memory of 
those who now ‘rest from their 
labors.’ I am sorry it is so little. 
You may be able to realize some- 
thing for his splendid work.” <Ac- 
companying this was a package con- 
taining one dozen silver tea spoons 
and one dozen silver nut picks. 

& 


N Thursday in Easter week, 

Bishop Graves of Shanghai paid 
a visit to the Pinghsiang colleries, 
where there is a small self-supporting 
congregation, and confirmed nine 
adults. Some of these were Chris- 
tians of other churches who have been 
attending the services regularly for a 
considerable time. The little church 
owes a good deal to Mr. Bennett 
L. P. Yuen, an old Boone boy, who 
now occupies an important position 
in the mines. Under his leadership, 
the few Churchmen there have 
opened a small church where fort- 
nightly services are held and Holy 
Communion administered monthly. 
Last year they contributed nearly 
$150.00 for general expenses and are 
hoping soon to be able to do most, if 
not all, towards supporting a perma- 
nent worker. 

& 

HE Rev. John E. Curzon, mis- 

sionary secretary of the Fifth 
Province, has presented to the Board 
of Missions his resignation of that 
office, to take effect September Ist. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


HE American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society has just com- 
pleted its hundredth fiscal year. Its 
real centennial, however, occurred in 
July, 1913, the anniversary of the ar- 
rival of its pioneer missionaries, Mr. 
and Mrs. Judson, in Burma. During 
the past year, through addresses, stere- 
opticon lectures, literature and the dis- 
tribution of Judson Centennial medals, 
young and old throughout the denom- 
ination have heard anew the story of 
Adoniram Judson and the one hundred 
years of missionary endeavor of the 
society. 
& 
SECRETARY.-iof ,one-.ot. the 
American Boards who has been 
visiting the Far East, reached Madura 
in southern India when a convention 
of the Christian Endeavor body was in 
session. He says: “We were in the 
mood prepared for surprises, but not 
such as presently came to us. The 
sight that met one upon entering the 
hall that night cannot soon be for- 
gotten. There were nearly, if not 
quite, a thousand persons, the majority 
in early youth, seated in solid and com- 
pact rows on the floors, the men on one 
side and the women on the other. For 
nearly three hours they sat in rapt at- 
tention as they listened to the various 
speakers. We faced that great com- 
pany with a feeling akin to awe at the 
thought of what it might mean for 
India when all that young life devoted 
in loyal service to Christ should come 
to maturity. ; 


HE American Advent Mission 

Society, representing the Advent 
Christian denomination, was or- 
ganized in 1865. It has foreign mis- 
sion work in India, China and Japan. 
The total amount raised for foreign 
missions among Advent Christian 
people last year was $40,000; for 
home missions, $35,000, making a 
total of $75,000. There are only 
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25,000 members of the denomination, 
which means that their missionary 
offerings are at the rate of $3.00 per 
capita. Our own pe about $1.50. 


N the Church of England there is a 
Central Board of Missions whose 
function is advisory and consulta- 
tive rather than executive and admin- 
istrative. It conducts no work in the 
field and raises no funds for expendi- 
ture abroad. It holds itself in readi- 
ness to advise any missionary agency 
and endeavors to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the various voluntary soci- 
eties through which the people of the 
Church of England express their mis- 
sionary zeal. This Central Board, af- 
ter consultation with the missionary 
societies of the English Church has 
issued a budget for 1914 showing esti- 
mated expenditures of $6,150,000. In- 
cluded in this are $2,000,000 needed 
for the Church Missionary Society 
and $1,450,000 needed for the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
The share of the Church of England 
in the work of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society is estimated to be 
$415,000. Another $450,000 is asked 
for the support of work in Canada. 
More than $200,000 is needed for the 
Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa and nearly $300,000 for the 
Zenana work in India and China. The 
remainder of this $6,000,000 is di- 
vided among a number of smaller 
agencies. 
&t 
Sls Industrial Schools of the 
Baptist Missionary Society at Jaro 
and vicinity, in the Philippine Islands, 
enroll over twelve hundred pupils and 
form an important feature of the work 
of that body of Christians. 
at 
A HINDU layman has given to 
one of the C. M.S. missions in 
England a school building with accom- 
modations for 150 boys. 


THE NEW CHINA FUND 


GREAT need has been met this 
A past month in the promise of 

an eye-clinic for St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Shanghai. This is to be part 
of the proposed new building and will 
be a section comprising three rooms 
and costing $2,500. | Preventable, 
curable blindness and eye disease is 
perhaps more prevalent in China than 
in any country in the world. In mak- 
ing the offer to build this clinic for 
St. Luke’s the donor writes: “The 
study of China has made me wish to 
do the very best I could do for 
her in this great emergency, and in 
looking over the ‘wants’ the clinic ap- 
pealed above all that came in’. my 
power. My eyes have always given 
me trouble and more now than ever. 
The money will not be easy for me to 
give but I want to do it.” 

Those who reverence the memory 
of Miss Lydia M. Fay—one of the 
great heroines of our China mission— 
will rejoice to learn that this clinic 
is to be a memorial to her and the 
parents of the donor. 


OMEONE has aptly asked, “Why 

is it that almost all the large gifts 

to the New China Fund are made by 

women?” We repeat the question, 

why is it? May it not be because our 

Churchwomen have taken the trouble 

to inform themselves of the great need 

and passing opportunity to win China 

to Christ—and when they know, they 
are impelled to action. 


NOTHER evidence of the result 

of knowing is a gift of $1,900 
from the Wednesday Morning Bible 
Class of New York. This is.to be 
applied to the woman’s wing of the 
Church General Hospital, Wuchang. 
Something over $6,000 has been con- 
tributed by this class for the same 
purpose in the last two and a half 
years. The members have set for 


their ideal the erection of the entire 
woman’s wing at a cost of $7,500, 
in addition to its equipment. 


NE of the largest “parlor meet- 
ings” ever held in the interest 

of the Church’s mission in China took 
place’at the home of Admiral Mahan - 
at Quogue, -L._I., .N..Y%, on July 16." 
In spite of threatening weather the 
drawing-rooms, hall and dining-room 
were filled, literally to overflowing. 
Those who were turned away sought 
to hear by remaining on the verandas 
and open terraces, where they stayed 
during the meeting, part of the time 
in the rain. Admiral Mahan presided | 
and made the introductory address. 
It is too early yet to know the full 
financial results of the meeting. Much , 
interest was expressed and $115 was | 
given in at the time. 


HE first day of May saw the end. 

of the traffic in opium in Foochow, 
China. On that day all the opium 
stored in the customs—more than 
$100,000 worth—was burned, and no 
more will be allowed to enter. 
There was. great jubilation at the 
headquarters of the Anti-Opium As- 
sociation, in which all the boys from 
the English and American schools 
took part. Of course they could not 
all get into the hall at the same time, 
but they all marched, with bands and 
flags and banners, in at one door, up 
the hall and out at the other door. 
Then each school came back by itself 
and gave its share in the entertainment 
which celebrated the event. After 
the musical programme there were 
speeches by foreigners and Chinese. 
Several Chinese ladies spoke, but the 
English women were too shy to make 
addresses in public! Foochow is in 
the Anglican district of Fuh-Kien, 
southeast of Anking. 
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| CHRISTIAN LIVES IN CHINA | 


XI. THE BUSINESS 


1 


T is only in very recent years that 

mien have begun to realize how 

wide is the scope of missionary 
enterprise, and how great a variety 
of people may find ways of partici- 
pating in it. In 1900 there was held 
in New York what was called an Ecu- 
menical Conference on Missions, but 
one searches its records in vain for 
more than a passing reference to the 
existence of lay men as missionaries 
—with the exception of doctors. The 
Pan-Anglican Conference of the An- 
glican Communion, held in 1908, re- 
ported its forces under three heads, 
“clergy, doctors, women”; and even 
in the recent Edinburgh Conference 
the work of lay men finds but a small 
place. 

In the beginning the idea prevailed 
—and it even yet prevails—that the 
only true work of the missionary was 
direct evangelization. He must 
preach the Gospel, himself, to the 
heathen about him. Orphanages, hos- 
pitals, schools and colleges, printing 
presses and industrial schools came, 
partly by the necessities of the case, 
and partly by an enlarging conception 
of the possible varieties of missionary 
service. But, as always, the ideals of 
the Church at home advanced more 
slowly than those of the workers 
abroad, and probably there are among 
our congregations, some survivals of 
an earlier age, who still conceive of 
missions as a pious, but somewhat fan- 
atical undertaking; and who, in think- 
ing of a missionary, picture to them- 
selves a white-bearded, dyspeptic gen- 
tleman, with narrow forehead. and 
burning eyes, sweltering in the dis- 
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comfort of a long black coat and a 
high white collar, as he stands under 
a palm tree preaching in stumbling 
phrases to a circle of savages, who sit 
comfortably in their loin-cloths and 
grin at his futility. 

To such it never occurs that the 
missionary enterprise is the most prac- 
tical and business-like in the world, 
and that it is conducted by men who 
to the shrewdness of worldly wis- 
dom, add the steadfastness of a living 
faith, and the security of the Divine 
promises. 

Devoted Christian men, who are 
neither clergymen nor physicians, are 
rapidly finding places in the mission 
field. Many of these go out as teach- 
ers. The work of St. Paul’s College 
in Japan, and St. John’s and Boone 
Universities in China, furnishes a 
large opportunity for this kind of 
service. Other men have given them- 
selves to the work of translation ; some 
have become lay evangelists; but next 
after the teachers, perhaps the larger 
number are engaged in the business 
administration of mission work, for 
the development of institutions and 
groups of missions has opened places 
for treasurers, accountants, secre- 
taries, master printers, etc. 

We have chosen, as the type of the 
lay worker, Mr. Samuel E. Smalley, 
treasurer of our China mission. 
Among the Christian lives which are 
being led in China there is none which 
is contributing more helpfully than 
his to the success of the missionary 
forces and the upbuilding of the King- 
dom. A few years ago Mr. Smalley 
wrote an account of his work, and we 
shall let him tell about it largely in 
his own words. He says: 
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II 


' If the average business man were 
asked, “‘What is the business of a mis- 
sionary?’ he would most probably 
reply, “Preaching to the heathen.” 
The reply, so far as it goes, is correct 
—entirely correct of the missionary 
of a quarter of a century ago. Nowa- 
days, it would be impossible for one 
man to perform the many duties mis- 
sion work calls for. This is the age 
of the specialist and the up-to-date 
missionary must be a specialist—a 
specialist in preaching or teaching or 
healing. 

The missionary before he can be- 
come a preacher on the street or in 
the chapel must spend years in study- 
ing the language, so that he may be 
understood by the people. The mis- 
sionary clergyman must also be a spe- 
cialist in training the native candi- 
dates for ordination—this is one of 
the most important branches of his 
work. Indeed, in the opinion of the 
writer, this is the most important 
branch of the missionary’s work, for 
if Christianity is to be spread through- 
out this huge empire it will have to be 
done by the native clergy and cate- 
chists. 

The medical missionary has also to 
be a specialist. The days have passed 
when the general practitioner, half 
medico, half cleric, sufficed. Our mis- 
sion hospitals now require not only 
the best physicians and surgeons, but 
oculists, aurists and other specialists. 
The principal mission hospital has 
now to be an institution similar to a 
home hospital with its staff of resi- 
dent and visiting doctors, its nurses, 
its students and its medical school. 

The missionary teacher, too, must 
be a specialist. For now we have our 
missionary universities and colleges, 
in addition to the boarding-schools 
and day-schools of former times. He 
has not now merely to teach the three 
“R’s.” He has to lecture on all kinds 
of subjects. He must know his sub- 
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ject well, for no one is more keen than 
the Chinese student in detecting a 
teacher who is only half qualified or 
who is endeavoring to pose as a master 
of an art in which he is not thor- 
oughly proficient. 

These, then, are some of the duties 
required of the missionary of to-day. 
In order to enable the missionary to 
attend to these duties, to give his un- 
divided attention to them, the book- 
keeper, the business manager, be- 
comes a necessary factor in the 
Church’s mission work in the field. 
The Board of Missions recognized 
this some years ago and appointed a 
layman to be treasurer of the missions 
in China. 


III 


Before enumerating the duties. of 
the treasurer it will be necessary to 
state that the China mission is divided 
into three districts, each under the 
immediate charge of its own bishop. 
These districts are known as Shang- 
hai, Hankow and Anking, the names 
of three large cities, but as districts 
covering an area over 1,000 miles in 
length and with a population of 200,- 
000,000. 

The district of Shanghai comprises 
the Province of Kiangsu. The popu- 
lation of the southern part of it, some 
20,000,000 in number, speak the 
Shanghai dialect. It contains the city 
of Shanghai, in which there are three 
churches, Jessfield, a suburb of 
Shanghai, where St. John’s Univer- 
sity, St. Mary’s Hall, the St. Mary’s 
Orphange, the Gate School and a dis- 
pensary for the surrounding villages 
have been located. It is an admirable 
site, well chosen for the important 
work of these institutions. Soochow, 
the capital of the province; Wusih, 
the centre of the silk trade of this 
neighborhood; Zangzok and Tsingpoo 
and many smaller places surround- 
ing them are the centres of work. 

The district of Hankow comprises 
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THE EIGHTEEN PROVINCES OF CHINA PROPER, TOGETHER WITH THE OTHER PORTIONS 
OF THE EMPIRE 


Our missionary districts cover the shaded portion in the heart of the Chinese provinces. 


The district 


called Wuhu on this map is now known as Anking 


the Province of Hupeh and the north- 
ern portion of Hunan. The work has 
Hankow, Wuchang, Shasi, Ichang and 
Changsha as its centres. Its prin- 
cipal missionary enterprises are Boone 
University, St. Hilda’s School for 
Girls and the Church General Hos- 
pital, all of which centre in Wuchang. 
The District of Anking comprises 
the Province of Anhui and the north- 
ern part of Kiangsi. The principal 
cities are Anking, Wuhu and Kiu- 
kiang. St. Paul’s School for Boys, 
St. Agnes’ School for Girls and St. 
James’ Hospital are all in Anking. 


IV 


Now let us see what are some of 
the chief duties of the treasurer: 


(1) Payinc Accounts. The cen- 
tres of these districts, with their out- 
lying groups of stations, have their 


own accounts, which are sent to the 
treasurer every month, duly vouched 
for by the clergyman in charge. 
These accounts, after being closely 
scrutinized, are paid by the treasurer. 
Salaries are paid at the end of each 
month by checks on the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
A complete set of books is kept for 
each district entitled “Appropriation 
Account.” Each district has also a 
“Specials Account,’ which comprises 
the building funds of each station and 
all’. “specials”, .sént out. trom ythe 
Church. Missions House. In the case 
of “specials” designated for particu- 
lar objects, the treasurer is required 
to credit them to the fund for which 
they are intended. 


(2.) INSURANCE PoLicrEes, LEASES 
AND TITLE Deeps. The treasurer has 
charge of all fire insurance policies, 
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which are kept in the mission safe, 
and all premiums are paid by him. 
From time to time the treasurer sub- 
mits to the bishop a list of all prop- 
erties covered by insurance. It is the 
duty of a missionary who erects a new 
building to furnish the treasurer with 
a description of the building, stating 
its actual cost, its location and other 
particulars. The treasurer then sub- 
mits this description to the bishop, 
who decides whether the building is to 
be insured. As a rule, all buildings 
are insured. All land deeds, leases 
and like documents are kept in the 
treasurer’s safe. 


(3.) OVERSIGHT OF STATION TREAS- 
uRERS. The bishop appoints the sta- 
tion treasurers. Each station treas- 
urer is empowered to draw upon the 
treasurer monthly for such sums as 
he has expended under the headings 
provided for in the annual Appropria- 
tion Schedule. As far as possible, 
the monthly expenditures of each sta- 
tion are not to exceed one-twelfth of 
the annual appropriation. The treas- 
urer’s books are audited twice a year. 
After the audit in the month of Sep- 
tember is finished the treasurer pro- 
ceeds to visit each station and insti- 
tution and audits the books of each 
station treasurer and institution. 


(4.) PREPARING THE ESTIMATES. 
In January of each year the bishop 
receives from each station an estimate 
of what money is required for the ex- 
penditure of that station during the 
year beginning with the next Septem- 
ber. When the estimates are received, 
the bishop, assisted by the treasurer, 
prepares an estimate of appropria- 
tions for the whole district. This is 
sent to the Board of Missions in New 
York. In the month of May so much 
of the amount asked for is granted 
as the Board feels it can guarantee. 
A sigh of relief is frequently given 
by the bishops and heads of stations 
when news arrives from the Board 
that the appropriations have been 
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voted. Asa rule, the missionary re- 
siding in the comparative quiet of his 
one station, removed from all the 
bustle and worry of the mission cen- 
tres, can hardly appreciate the thought, 
care and responsibility his bishop un- 
dergoes before the appropriations are 
granted. From his point of view, his 
own particular station is the all-im- 
portant work, his station the one that 
should be developed, his needs the 
greatest. The wise bishop has to pre- 
serve the equilibrium. He sees the 
needs of the work not from a station 
point of view, but from the standpoint 
of head of the mission. 


(5.) A Few OTuHer Duties. The 
myission treasurer also acts as treas- 
urer for St. John’s University, St. 
Mary’s Hall and St. Luke’s Hospital. 
These institutions, besides their ap- 
propriations from the Board, have in- 
comes from various sources. These 
all have to be collected and accounted 
for, and all pass through the office of 
the treasurer. Separate books are kept 
for each of these institutions. 

Another duty that falls to the lot 
of the treasurer is to receive all freight 
from home for the out-stations. Often 
he has to bear the brunt of damaged 
goods, insufficiently packed, and of 
delays caused by overdue steamers. 
It is his duty to meet old and new- 
comers, to arrange for their baggage, 
for their comfort in Shanghai, for 
their passages to their stations, to re- 
ceive their “Road Accounts,” and, in 
the case of newcomers, to help them 
in buying such furniture as they may 
require. 


Thus briefly have we outlined some 
of the responsibilities which rest upon 
the missionary treasurer. From years’ 
experience it has been found that the 
more business-like the management of 
a mission becomes the greater its suc- 
cesses are. Good management means 
economy; economy brings confidence, 
and confidence, success. Good busi- 
ness methods inspire the Chinese and 
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help them to feel that the Church has 
come to stay, that this new religion is 
stable—not like a mushroom, here to- 
day and away to-morrow. Well- 
planned, honestly-managed missions, 
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aided by the prayers of those at home 
and abroad, under God’s providence 
have become successful and a blessing 
to many thousands in this populous 
empire. 


“THE BUSINESS MAN IN MISSIONS” IN CLASS WORK 


PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON 


HE purpose of this lesson is to 

show how men may use their sev- 
eral abilities in the mission field. In 
connection with this lesson make free 
use of the map, showing our three 
missionary districts in China and 
something about tneir relation to one 
another, emphasizing that Shanghai is 
the doorway through which all must 
enter, and the Yangste River the high- 
way to all other doors. 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


Begin by asking the definition of a 
missionary. Show that “missionary” 
means a man with a message. Sug- 
gestions of various ways of carrying 
a message and different kinds of mes- 
sengers might be drawn out. Every 
child has run errands of many sorts. 

The division of missionary work 
might be illustrated by some homely 
instances such as the division of 
housework. Show that the person 
who washes the dishes and makes the 
beds leaves someone else free to do 
something different. The possibility 
of relieving the clergy and of strength- 
ening their work is, of course, the 
point to be demonstrated. : 


TEACHING THE LESSON 
The four divisions of this story are: 


I. Laymen as Missionaries. 


1. Why is it that lay men have only 
recently been taking an active 
part in missionary work? 


2. What brought about the change? 


3: Name certain kinds of service in 
which lay men may be helpful. 


II. Business Men and Missions. 
1. What must a missionary preacher 
be able to do? 
2. What qualities must a medical 
missionary have? 
3. What sort of man makes a good 
teacher ? 


4. In the same way as above de- 
scribe a good treasurer? 


III. Mr. Smalley’s Field. 

1. How large is the territory in 
which Mr. Smalley conducts the 
Church’s business, and how 
many people live in it? 

2. Tell the location of the district 
of Shanghai and some of its 
principal activities. 

3. The same for Hankow. 

4. The same for Anking. 


IV. Some Things a Treasurer Does. 


1. Give the four chief matters 
which demand the attention of 
the treasurer. 


2. Tell some of his other duties. 


3. Which of all these would you 
think most important? 


4. If you were a business man 
would you want to be a mission- 
ary treasurer? If so, why? It 
not, why? 


5. Give in your own words reasons 
why a work like Mr. Smalley’s 
is important to the Church, 


LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Social Aspects of Foreign Missions. By 
WwW. H. P. Faunce, D.D., The Missionary 
Education Movement, New York. 


The President of Brown University is. 


a virile personality, and he has written a 
live book. In addition to a lucid and 
flowing style he has two qualifications 
for the production of a book which 
should secure a wide reading. First, he 
is not a member of a mission board; 
therefore he comes to his work with an 
unprejudiced mind, and deals with the 
matter largely from a layman’s stand- 
point. This is refreshing and helpful. 
Secondly, he has studied the question at 
first hand. 

While this is the central study book 
for next year’s course on “The Social 
Force of Christian Missions,” it is much 
more than a mere text-book. We should 
like to see our men get hold of it and 
read it before their own home fires this 
winter. They will find it far more in- 
teresting than many ofthe volumes upon 
which they spend their time. Dr. 
Faunce writes with the background of a 
scholar, but in “a tongue understanded 
of the people.” 


The New Home Missions. By Harlan P. 
Douglass. The Missionary Education 
Movement, New York. 


Dr. Douglass has spent his life in the 
midst of the things of which he tells. 
Were he not too modest to do so, he 
might write on his volume, Quorum 
magna pars fui. In this volume we wel- 
come what seems to us the first success- 
ful attempt to give an adequate and 
complete outline of our national mission 
field, and of the forces which are trying 
to win this land for Christ. The spirit 
of the book is excellent; enough of phi- 


losophy and suggestion is mingled with © 


the history presented to vitalize and make 
it practical. The book is produced as a 
text-book for the use of those who wish 
to study the social aspects of the home 
mission problem. If our people would 
use it in connection with “The Conquest 
of the Continent” an admirable and com- 
prehensive course could be developed. 
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Our Southern Highlanders. By Horace 
Kephart. Outing Publishing Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


This is a most attractive and well-made 
book. The illustrations are of the author’s 
own procuring. In form and style it is 
admirable. The contents, too, are worthy 
of the setting. The southern highlander 
is an attractive and interesting person, and 
for that very reason is likely to be much 
misunderstood. Mr. Kephart has painted 
him with a sympathy and certainty which 
places the reader under deep obligation. 
Having lived for years among the five 
millions who inhabit the Applachian region 
of the South, the author speaks from 
knowledge.. He has won their confidence, 
and learned their ways, and intimately 
known their daily life. The book is an 
endeavor to interpret the mountaineer to 
those who too often either ignore or ex- 
aggerate him. The State Literary and 
Historical Society of North Carolina 
awarded to this book the Paterson Cup 
for 1913. It has met with instant approval 
from those who are familiar with the 


country and people of whom Mr. Kephart 
writes. 


In Black and White; An Interpretation of 
Southern Life. By Mrs. L. H. Hammond. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. $1.25 Net. 


The reading of this book will give real 
pleasure. The interpretation is given in 
such a sane and unbiased manner that it 
cannot fail to impress the reader as being 
fair and in accord with the actual condi- 
tions. The fact that it is written, not from 
a theoretical study, but from an intimae 
life-time knowledge at first-hand of the con- 
ditions, gives added value to the book. It 
is well illustrated by the recital of inci- 
dents which have occurred in her experi- 
ence during her years of work among the 
Southern Negroes. It is not a strictly tech- 
nical treatise, but rather a sympathetic dis- 
cussion of the social and economic condi- 
tions, with practical suggestions for their 
improvement. 

The introduction by James H. Dillard, 
LL.D. and his commendation of the work 


is in itself a sufficient recommendation of 
the book. 


Announcements Concerning the Missionaries 


Missionary Programs and _ Incidents. By 
George H. ‘Trull, Missionary Education 
Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Dr. Truil is already well known to 
Sunday School workers as the author of 
many helpful suggestions for the intro- 
duction of missionary interest. The 
present volume is the second series of 
“Five Missionary Minutes,” and contains 
a large amount of suggestive material. 
While not all would be available in our 
own schools, much of it would be found 
helpful. 


LITERARY NOTES 


HE Japan Year Book for 1913 may be 

found in the library at the Church 

Missions House. It furnishes a complete 
annual encyclopedia of general information 
on Japan and as such is most useful in a 
working missionary library. 


HE Rey. Alan P. Wilson of St. Philip’s 

Church, Baltimore, Md., sends us a 

sample of a missionary slip for use in 
letters. It consists of a single page, en- 
velope size, on each side of which is printed 
a stirring missionary poem, “The Scorn of 
Job,” by Archbishop Alexander, and Dr. 
Howe's “The Tread of Many~Nations.” 
These are published for gratuitous distri- 
bution as a contribution to the missionary 
cause. They will be furnished to any who 


desire them and will send postage to Mr. 
Wilson. 


Anking 


Rev. and Mrs. E.-J. Lee, on reg- 
ular furlough, sailed from Shanghai 
on the S.S. Empress of Asia on June 
10th and arrived in New York July 
7th. 

Hankow 


Mrs. A. S. Cooper, returning after 
furlough, sailed from San Francisco 
on the S.S. Chiyo Maru, June 27th. 


Shanghai 


Rev. P. N. Tsu, after two years in 
the United States, returning to Shang- 
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HE advance notice and prospectus of 

the China Mission Year Book for 1914 

has been received. This will be the fifth 
year of this valuable compendium of in- 
formation. The Year Book is eagerly 
welcomed by all who know it and have 
come to look forward to its wide range 
of missionary, political, social and gen- 
eral information. Its statistics are the lat- 
est obtainable and its articles are written 
by experts. Among the long list of 
articles we notice that the General Survey, 
always a most interesting feature, is to 
be written by Rev. A. H. Smith, D.D., and 
Bishop Bashford of the Methodist Mis- 
sien. Prof. Beven of Pekin treats the 
“Political Development in the Republic,” 
and the article on “Anglican Missions in 
China” is written by Bishop Graves. Spe- 
cial chapters deal with the “Agitation for 
a State Religion,” “Work for the Unlet- 


“tered Masses,” “What Two Great Legacies 


Have Done for China,” etc. 

In every way it is evident that no pains 
have been spared to maintain in the vol- 
ume for 1914 the high standard of its pred- 
ecessors. We commend this book as a 
work of reference for all students of China 
Missions. It is to be published in August 
and should be on sale in this country early 
in October. The price is $1.40 if ordered 
from the China publishers. This can be 
done through The Missionary Education 
Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


hai via Europe, sailed from New 
York on the S.S. Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie on July 4th. 

The Executive Committee, on April 
14, 1914, at the request of Bishop 
Graves, appointed Mr. Stirling J. 
Talbot, of Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Tal- 
bot sailed from New York on the 
S.S. Kronprinzessin Cecilie on July 
4th. 

Tokyo 

Rev. J. A. Welbourn, on regular 
furlough, left Yokohama on June 
6th for the United States. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF THE MISSIONARY 
AT THE OKUBO YOJIEN 
By Bessie McKim 


In the July number we told how the Okubo Yojien was started; this month we 
depict a day in the life of the United Offering missionary in charge, written in 


answer to a request. 


N the day your letter came, the 
O first thing I did after I got 

downstairs, was to go into the 
kindergarten next door and draw a 
picture on the blackboard of the 
Tower of Babel, with clouds around 
the top of it, mountains in the dis- 
tance, crowds of workmen carrying 
loads of bricks and stones going up 
the spiral stairway, other workmen at 
the base handing bricks and mortar to 
those above, and crowds of people 
watching the proceedings. It took a 
good while to do this, and when I 
had finished, I found that some of the 
children had come in quietly and were 
watching the drawing. Other children 
were standing about the door, asking 
if it wasn’t time to begin. 

Then Miss Suzuki arrived, 
while I played a march she formed the 
children in a line and led them in. 

After the “Good ‘Morning” song, 
we sang a motion song called “We are 
God’s soldiers,’ and after that, one 
called “God made everything.” Then 
we prayed that God would help us to 
think and do only good things that 
day, and we sang a prayer thanking 
Jesus for His loving kindness and care 
of us through the night and asking 
Him to help us in all that we said 
and did during the day. 

After the prayers the children told 
me their experiences since the morning 
before, and then I told them the story 
of the Tower of Babel. When it was 
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and 


finished I asked a little boy if we could 
go to heaven by climbing a tower, and 
he said he didn’t think we could, and 
four or five children answered, “You 
have to think and do good things every 
day, if you want to go where God is.” 

Then followed marches, songs and 
games and tunnels in the sand, and 
Miss Suzuki and I ate many delicious 
dishes of sand, leaves and stones, pre- 
sented to us by the children. 

While the children were playing, I 
noticed that the mother of one of our 
new little boys was sitting alone on a 
bench, watching him with an anxious 
expression, so I went and sat with her 
and asked questions about him. She 
said she had lost his little sister two 
years ago, and that he was now her 
only child, and was so delicate she was 
afraid of losing him too. She seemed 
glad to see him playing so energetically 
with the others, and thinks the kinder- 
garten is doing him good. 

After that we went in and did some 
practice work with weaving papers 
until the children’s lunch time. After 
playing for the grace which the chil- 
dren sang, I came home and had lunch 
and wrote to a young man to whom I 
have been teaching English, enclosing 
some leaflets about the Fatherhood of 
God and the sonship of man. This 
young man has been forming his con- 
duct by the light of a poem about the 
moon, which says that we should 
imitate the moon and always calmly 
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pursue the path of duty, whatever 
happens. Lately, though, he has felt 
the need of help stronger and nearer 
than the moon, and has asked me some 
earnest questions about God. 

Then I went back to the kindgarten 
for the afternoon hour (12.30-1.30). 
This was taken up with gift work and 
occupation work. After playing the 
farewell songs, I came home and 
rested. 

At three o’clock Mrs. Motoda came 
for me, and we went to call on the 
friend of a friend of ours who has 
lately come to live in Okubo and wants 
to hear about Christianity and to come 
to church. She was not at home, so 
we went to the home of Sumako, a 
kindergarten child who suffers from 
bronchitis. She and her mother were 
both sick in bed and fast asleep, so we 
left our love and best wishes for them, 
and started home. On the way we 
met the lady we had first tried to call 
on. She asked us to come again, and 
I showed her the way to my house, 
and she promised to come to see me. 
Then Mrs. Motoda went shopping, and 
I started for the home of Kaoru, a 
kindergarten child. On the way I met 
an old lady who has a disease called 
seki qui. A good many Japanese wo- 
men have this trouble when they begin 
to grow old. They slowly begin to 
grow into a bent position, so that they 
look like living right angles. Once 
they have grown that way, they say 
it is not painful, but in its early stages 
the disease is very painful. I have 
known this old lady for nearly two 
years, and she is an earnest Christian. 
Last spring she was suffering a great 
deal at the hands of her husband and 
stepdaughter, who were very unkind 
to her while she was sick, and she was 
so unnerved that I took her to St. 
Luke’s Hospital and persuaded the 
doctors to keep her there for a little 
while (she was too poor to pay). She 
stayed there two weeks and had a 
beautiful time, hob-nobbing with the 
women in the ward and attending the 
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services in the cathedral. In the mean- 
time her stepdaughter married and her 
husband began to abuse the old man. 
This made the old man feel sympathy 
for his wife, so that since she has been 
back from the hospital all is peaceful 
between them, for they are both being 
more or less badgered about by the 
young couple. 

After talking for a few minutes I 
went on to Kaoru’s house. She is 
the youngest child of an army officer 
in comfortable circumstances, He and 
his wife do not know much about 
Christianity, but they seem to want 
their children to believe in something, 
and are quite willing that Kaoru 
should have Christian teaching. 
Kaoru and her mother, grandmother 
and sisters, and afterwards her father, 
entertained me. The little girls pulled 
out photograph albums to show me, 
and were much delighted each time I 
picked out their father from a group 
of officers or one of themselves from a 
group of children. Before I realized 
it I had spent over an hour in this 
way, and it was almost five o'clock 
when I left. 

After inviting Kaoru’s mother to 
the mothers’ meeting, I came home 
and found my Japanese teacher wait- 
ing for me. Weare translating a book 
called, “Bible Lessons for Little Be- 
ginners.” I translate the story part 
of each lesson, and he does the direc- 
tions to teachers. We have finished 
the first volume and have begun on the 
second. 

Just as my teacher was leaving a 
little friend arrived—a nervous, deli- 
cate girl of seventeen, who attends the 
peeresses’ school. She is supposed to 
be studying French, but she finds it 
terribly difficult, and it takes her three 
hours to prepare her lessons alone and 
only half an hour if I help her, so I 
am very glad to help her, though I 
do think she will never know much 
French, for she cannot remember a 
word from one time to the next. 

After she had gone another friend 
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came, whom I have known for over a 
year. She has been coming to a class 
to which I explain the services in the 
Prayer Book. When we came to the 
Creed she said she could believe all 
of it except the part about the 
Resurrection. That she couldn’t be- 
lieve at all. She is thirty-four, and 
her life has been very miserable so 
far. She has been deceived by those 
in whom she trusted, and has lost 
faith in mankind. She clerks all day 
in a bank, and goes home at night to 
a tumultous household composed of 
an invalid mother, a brother who leads 
a bad life, and a broken-hearted father 
who is so upset by his son’s wicked- 
ness that he doesn’t notice how kind 
his daughter is to him. She comes 
here quite often to tell me her troubles, 
and on the night your letter came she 
was feeling very low in her mind. She 
said with tears in her eyes, “If I could 
only believe in the Resurrection I 
could see some reason for living, but 
if it were not for my father and 
mother I would commit suicide.” 
Then she told me many instances of 
her being defrauded and deceived, and 
said, “You see why I can’t see any 
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reason for living as I do?” I said, 
“You believe in God, don’t you? You 
believe that He made you and loves 
you?” “Oh, yes, I believe that. It is 
only that I shall live again after I die 
that I can’t believe.’ I said, “If God 
loves you, do you think He would let 
you suffer in this world for no rea- 
son?” She looked very thoughtful— 
said, “That is so,” then went home 
without saying any more. 

All the while this visitor was here, 
Kitsu, my old woman, was making 
loud noises with the dishes in the next 
room. She meant to say, “Get rid of 
her and come and eat your dinner.” 
While my friend was talking I forgot 
everything else, but when she had gone 
I found that it -was nearly nine 
o'clock; so I ate my dinner, and went 
upstairs, and was answering some 
notes when Kitsu came up, bringing 
your letter. She said, “It’s no use 
talking to that person, she’s got a 
very small mind, and she is very ob- 
stinate. You'd better go to bed at 
once, or you'll be sick to-morrow.” 
With this parting shot she went down- 
stairs to shut up the house, while I 
proceeded to take her advice! 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY AT 
WAKPALA, S. D. 


As described by the Deaconess in charge of St. Elizabeth’s School, who was never a 
member of any Woman’s Auxiliary until elected a member of this branch. 


VERY Thursday morning from 

November to June, one may see 

many horses driving up to St. 
Elizabeth’s Rectory, bringing women 
from near and far. These women are 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
who come each week to work and to 
bring the handiwork wrought at home 
for sale. 

This branch has over eighty mem- 
bers, but many live so far away that 
they are unable to come often, and 
the average attendance is about 
twenty. Four women provide the din- 


ner, and everyone gives up the whole 
day to this Church work. 

Before dinner, the women sing a 
hymn in the, Dakota tongue, and Mrs. 
Samuel Cadotte, a full-blooded Sioux 
and a former pupil of St. Elizabeth’s 
School, reads a chapter from the Bible 
and the prayers. Usually two women 
speak, telling of good results and urg- 
ing all to further the work. These 
women are appointed by Mrs. De- 
loria, who directs the work most effi- 
ciently. 

Collectors also are appointed to go 
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about among the people to procure 
articles for sale and to stimulate the 
members to greater activity. The 
older women make beautiful beaded 
moccasins, the young women make 
chains, and all make aprons, dresses, 
baby clothes and quilts. 


I wish you could see some of the 
dear old women who have given up 
their native rites and are now good, 
Christian women. They sit around on 
the floor at their work at these meet- 
ings, and look with pride upon the 
younger ones, many of whom are lead- 
€fs in this mission. 

__This branch of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary presents at convocation each 


“summer about four hundred dollars, 


and one living among them wonders 
how they can do it, in the face of pro- 


NEWARK SETS 


T the last Convention of the Dio- 
M4 cese of Newark the executive 
committee of the Newark Branch of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary presented, 
through a member of the Convention, 
the accompanying preamble and sug- 
gestions: 

IsasuucH as the Board of Missions 
is the direct agent of each diocese for 


the advance of Christ’s Kingdom at home 
and abroad, and 


In~asmucH as the apportionment is 
the minimum sum that each diocese is ex- 
pected to contribute to the Board of Mis- 
sions, and 

IxAsmuucH as the Diocese of Newark 
has never paid its apportionment in full, 
the executive committee of the Newark 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions, respectfully asks the 
Convention to consider the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. That either the rector or a delegate 
to the Diocesan Convention report to his 
parish on the Sunday. following the Con- 
vention the present state of his parish ap- 
portionment and of the diocesan appor- 
tionment ; 

2. That the rector and delegates explain 
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longed drought and a discouraging 
outlook for the crops that so often 
fail in this semi-arid region. 


AN EXAMPLE 


the importance of this matter to their 
vestry, urging them to establish ways and 
means of regularly paying their yearly ap- 
portionment ; 

3. That Trinity Sunday be set aside in 
every parish as a day of earnest prayer 
and intercession, that we may all realize 
and fulfil our obligations to support the 
cause for which the Church exists—the ad- 
vance of Christ’s Kingdom. 


A member of the Committee re- 
ceived, shortly after the Convention, 
the following note from her Bishop: 

June 5th, 1914. 
My dear Friend: 


I think the Convention treated the pe- 
tition of the Auxiliary very respectfully. 
A copy of the petition goes to all the 
Clergy and others this week. I wish that 
the members of the Auxiliary would fol- 
low it up in their parishes and through 
their acquaintances in other parishes, that 
so in a definite and earnest way we may 
keep everything moving to help raise the 
apportionment. If we had put a little more 
energy into the work in the summer last 
year, we would have raised our apportion- 
ment. 

Will you not, by personal letters and in 
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other ways which come to your mind, try 
to reach all of the parochial branches and 
individuals you can, asking them to reach 
others, and so push this work on? 
Faithfully yours, 
He SeetNES: 

A member of the Committee writes 
of the result of this effort in her par- 
ish: 

The women of our Auxiliary presented 


a petition to the Diocesan Convention call- 
ing attention to our, as yet, unpaid appor- 
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tionment. Our rector reported this on Trin- 
ity Sunday, and stated that the petition sug- 
gested special prayers on that day for this 
special need. And then he did the obvious 
thing. He acted on the suggestion, and in- 
troduced into the service this extra time 
for prayer. After a few moments of 
silence his voice rang out with no doubtful 
earnestness: “Stir up, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord.” 

Needless to say that on the following 
Sunday he announced that our apportion- 
ment had been paid, for the first time. 


OUR LAST MONTH 


E have come to August, the last 

month in our ‘Missionary year. 
How many have acted on the sugges- 
tion made to each member of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in the May Spirit 
oF Missions and again in the leaflet 
—‘Summer Plans’—that “whatever 
she has already given, and whether or 
not the apportionment shall have been 
already met, she shall contribute to- 
wards it at least once more before 
August 31’? 

This number of the Spirit oF Mis- 
sions tells us that the amount re- 
ceived by the Board’s Treasury, cred- 
ited to the Woman’s Auxiliary, up to 
July 1, is $100,839.55, an increase of 
$1,566.06 over what was given 
through the Auxiliary up to the same 
date in 1913. 


This is cheering news indeed, and 
since the first of July at least one in- 
dividual Auxiliary gift has come to 
cheer us still further on our way. On 
July 7% there was received from a 
member of the Auxiliary in the Dio- 
cese of Newark a check for $1,000, 
for General Missions. There seems 
to be some plain connection here be- 
tween this personal contribution and 
the action of the executive committee 
of the Newark Branch. 


Will not the telling of this story 
prompt members of the Auxiliary 
everywhere to send one more gift, 
which shall be a measure of their love 
and their ability during this August— 
the last month in our Missionary 
year? 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS COMPLETE 


In the Reynolds Reference Library, Rochester, N. Y., there is a unique me- 


morial. 


It is made to the memory of Mrs. Eleanor Kidd Tompkins, by her daugh- 


ter, Mrs. Florence Tompkins Brown, and is here described: 


THE BEGINNING 


By Mrs. P. N. Nicholas, President of 
the Western New York Branch 


BOUT thirteen years ago the Sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
asked me and, I suppose, all the Aux- 
iliary presidents to try to collect in 
the diocese some complete files of the 
Spirit oF Missions. Acting on this 
request I asked Mrs. Charles B. Pot- 
ter to start a file for Rochester, to be 


placed in the Reynolds Library. Mrs. 
Potter worked on this task faithfully 
for several years, finally writing me 
that she had come to a place where it 
was almost impossible to get more 
copies, and that, as she was going 
away for some time, she must give up 
the work. I then asked ‘Miss Griffith 
to continue the effort to complete the 
file. This she willingly did, giving 
a good deal of time to it, for two or 
three years. She, too, came to a stop- 
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ping-place and, leaving the city for 
several months, wrote me she too 
must give up. 

Then Mrs. Brown was led, through 
Mission study, to try to finish the file. 
She undertook its completion as a 
memorial to her mother; it has been 
with her a labor of love, carried for- 
ward with enthusiasm, and to her the 
Rochester District is indebted for the 
completing and binding of this file of 
our missionary magazine. 


THE COMPLETION 

By Mrs. F. T. Brown 
URING the winter of our study 
on “Japan Advancing— 
Whither?” I taught a mission study 


MICHIGAN CITY 


In the June number we reported 
their approaching annual meeting; we 


From the President 


OU will perhaps be disappointed 

that an educational secretary was 

not appointed at our annual meet- 
ing, but there was no one ready for the 
position except those already among 
the diocesan officers, so it seemed 
better, rather than appoint someone 
who would not know what to do, to 
divide the work among the districts, 
and have the diocesan officers in each 
district develop the work until the 
proper person for diocesan educational 
secretary comes along. Just as soon as 
she does she shall be appointed, but 
the list of diocesan officers is so good 
it seemed a pity to start with a blank 
for an educational secretary. 

The diocese has been divided into 
three districts for the purpose of com- 
ing together oftener and working up 
enthusiasm in missions and parishes 
where missionary enthusiasm is dead. 
The idea was not a popular one, but 
it seems the biggest step we have 
taken, for we are so few and so 
scattered, with many wheat and corn 
fields between the parishes. Just now 
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class. Because of that work I heard 
of many unbound numbers of the 
Spirit oF Missions, all in the dust 
and uncared for—about fifty volumes 
—and undertook to complete the file. 

I wrote all over the United States, 
and bought numbers here and there, 
until at last I have completed the 
whole file, from THe Mrsstonary 
RecorD, 1834-1835, through the 
Spirit oF M§ssions, 1836-1913. 
These are all bound in a uniform man- 
ner, and are in the Reynolds Refer- 
ence Library of Rochester, given in 
loving and devoted memory of my 
mother. These books are for all to 
use and enjoy. 


FORGING AHEAD 


plans in the Michigan City Branch for 
are glad now to tell of further progress. 


we are bending every effort to build 
up the district idea. About many 
things we are still unintelligent, and 
much explanation is required of 
“diocesan missions,” “the appropria- 
tions and apportionment,’ “General 
Missions,” “the United Offering,” 
“the three departrents of the Aux- 
iliary—prayer, study, giving,” “our 
relation to the Juniors,” etc.; so these 
districts were created to instruct upon 
these points, that we may be ready 
for a forward step when another an- 
nual comes around. 


There is a chairman of each district, 
and she will report of the district 
meetings at the annual. Each year 
there will be a different chairman for 
each district, and that will develop 
workers. In these districts, those 
from the district who go to Lake 
Geneva or any of the missionary con- 
ferences will conduct study classes, 
giving normal work. When Lent 
comes we shall expect the pupils in 
these classes to have classes in their 
respective parishes. For this reason, 
all who go to Lake Geneva from this 
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diocese will ‘be in one class, for we 
have so few we must concentrate in 
one thing and work it out. Under 
these conditions, it seems as though 
the best time for us to hold an in- 
stitute will be the time of our an- 
nual meeting, in May a year from 
now. If we should plan it for No- 
vember or January we would scatter 
our energy in such a way it would 
not be profitable. When Miss Tillot- 
son or Miss Lindley comes to this 
diocese we want every one ready for 
their work. Of course this plan must 
be carried out with the approval of 
the bishop. 

The next annual meeting is in my 
own town, so, of course, it will be 
easier for me to work it up here (for 
the first time) than in any place else. 
Some questions I must ask—How 
many days does an institute last? 
How many different kinds of classes 
are held? -Ard last, but not least, 
What expense is attached to holding 
an institute? I have to find out all 
of this, for when we incur an expense, 
we want to be able to meet it. 


From a District Chairman 


LLNESS in the family prevented 

attention to my duties until only 
a month remained before our annual 
meeting at South Bend. We had 
three meetings a week at our home, 
two Woman’s Auxiliary and one for 
the Juniors, so the work planned was 
all completed before our annual, 
May 21. 

We were at South Bend at that 
time for three days, and were all 
very much uplifted and encouraged 
by our splendid meeting. I think 
there were about one hundred present. 
Bishop White was overjoyed that the 
past year has been marked by progress 
in all directions, largely due to the 
untiring effort and efficient work of 
our president, whom he had ap- 
potted to office only six months be- 
fore. While the offerings and gifts 
of this diocese are comparatively 
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very small, there has been an increase 
all along the line. 

You asked me how we reach the 
scattered Church people. In the first 
place, the Archdeacon looks them up 
and tells them of the Auxiliary, and, 
if near enough for me to afford to go, 
he tries to arrange for them to let me 
meet them in some of their homes, 
and tell them all about the work, 
what a pleasure it is, as well as duty, 
and how it brings them in close touch 
with the real work of the Church 
The beginning must be mad? in 
almost a social way, and most of the 
Church women are very deeply inter- 
ested. I went fifty miles one after- 
noon last February, meeting with six 
women at Rochester, the most bitterly 
cold night of the winter, but all were 
there but two who were ill. They 
were regularly organized, but had not 
even heard of the Auxiliary until just 
before I went, so I am still mailing 
them all material for their programs 
every month. Others I write to, as 
frequently as seems best, send them 
many leaflets that are an education 
in themselves, and try to interest 
them as far as may be in the mission 
work of the diocese and Church at 
large. The Archdeacon also takes 
them copies of THE Sprrit oF Mis- 
stons, the blue boxes, etc. 


Lately I spent part of a day with 
our president, and we talked over 
many plans for the coming year. We 
are now divided into districts for more 
frequent meetings, and hope that may 
bring many in touch with the work, 
who feel they cannot go far enough 
away from home to attend our an- 
nual meeting. 


Hankow, June 15, 1914—“The 
new St: Hilda’s has its roof on, and 
there are good hopes that it may be 
occupied at the beginning of the 
autumn term. -St. Hilda’s staff will 
then move to the new school, where 
they will live until money for their 
own house can be secured,” 


THE JUNIOR PAGE | 


GRADING AT. ST. ELIZABETH’S 


WAKPALA, 8S. D. 
By Deaconess Baker 


HAVE made a list of every bap- 
tized member of our mission, in- 
cluding all of Mr. Deloria’s chap- 
els, and have placed a Little Helpers 
box in every house where there are 
children less than eight years of age. 

Last Christmas Eve our children 
gave a mystery play which closed with 
a tableau of the five races of men, 
gathered about the Manger. As they 
stood there we sang, “Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun” in Dakota and Eng- 
lish. Then the five children represent- 
ing the races went to their seats, and 
the babies in their parents’ arms, or 
the little tots who were able to walk 
placed their mite boxes in the Manger. 
It was all very quiet and solemn and 
beautiful, and at the next service I 
know we shall have more children, for 
the people understand now what we 
want. , 

We have an unbroken line from the 
Little Helpers to the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, with all the children who attend 
school. When the children enter 
school they become Little Helpers. For 
their concrete work, our boys are 
learning basketry. They have just 
presented the school with fifty-five raf- 
fia napkin-rings. They make raffia 
dolls’ hats for sale, and as they become 
expert, they make beautiful baskets. 
The money received for these articles 
goes into the Junior Auxiliary fund, 
and is reported at Convocation. 

The girls who are Little Helpers 
are making a quilt to sell. The oldest 
child in this group is, I think, ten years 
old. When these children grow up to 
the point where they retire at eight 
o’clock instead of seven, they are elig- 
ible to membership in our Junior Aux- 
iliary. 

Our Juniors hold their first meeting 


for the school year early in October, 
and at that meeting the annual election 
takes place, the officers serving one 
year. Both boys and girls are mem- 
bers, and we have had boys for our 
presidents for three years. 

A few of us wear the Junior pin, 
and even the youngest know what 
“P., S., W.,” means. We use a prayer 
for missions every noon as we gather 
in the dining-room, and we have used 
the Church Prayer League leaflet for 
two years. We have mission study for 
several months each year, and have en- 
joyed corresponding with children in 
other Church schools. 

Our money has been used for vari- 
ous purposes, among others the Chi- 
nese Famine Fund, dolls for a mission 
box, and for the apportionment. 


PLANS FOR GRADING IN 
MICHIGAN CITY 


UR plan for grading is as fol- 
lows: At the annual meeting the 
associate president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary will be named first vice- 
president, and will be head of Sections 
II and III of Juniors. At that time a 
second vice-president will be ap- 
pointed, and she will be head of Sec- 
tion I, Little Helpers. At the annual 
meeting of 1915, the first vice-presi- 
dent will be appointed head of Section 
III; the second vice-president will be 
head of Section II, and a new vice- 
president will be appointed head of the 
Little Helpers. In 1916 another ad- 
vance will tbe made, and the vice- 
president who has gone from bottom 
up will be put at head of the Woman’s 

Auxiliary. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


TOUAPPLY (VO THE APPORTIONMENT AND AID 
THE BOARD IN MEETING ITS APPROPRIATION 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty-two missionary districts 
in the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico and Cuba; in 
forty-three dioceses, including missions to the Indians and to the Negroes; to 
pay the salaries of thirty-one bishops, and stipends to 2,553 missionary work- 
ers, domestic and foreign; also two general missionaries to the Swedes and 
three missionaries among deaf mutes in the Middle West and the South; and 
to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 

With all the remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be 
given. Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should 
always be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, and 
sent to him, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the 
following from September Ist, 1913, to July Ist, 1914. 


= 


Apportionment ba aetine Apportionment pe oe 
DIOCESE OR | for snomestic | Received from) DIOCESE OR | ‘Or a'omESt | Received from 
MISSIONARY Missions September Ist, MISSIONARY Missions September Ist, 
DISTRICT September ist 1913, to DISTRICT September ist 1913, to 
913-14 | July 1st, 1914 1913-14 ; July 1st, 1914 
PROVINCE <I. PROVINCE Iv. 
Connecticut ........ $55,186 $42,989.34 
Maine Waianae waiaisers © 4,869 DMALG OL Alahania® s..<ie sas ce $7,465 $4,246.22 
Massachusetts ...... 75,044 61,434.63 \Atlanta <...cssees ces 5,127 3,120.84 
New Hampshire . 6,644 2,847.35|Kast Carolina........ 8,674 5,548.24 
Rhode Island ....... 20,051 Li iors | Rlorida, maces 4,388 8,328.29 
WETMMOnturs eines cial 4,691 4,145.77|Georgia ........+04- 8,883 2,790.85 
W. Massachusetts.... 14,016 10,774.62/Kentucky ........... 7,698 4,780.55 
Dexingtor \\vicere seleie 2,369 1,304.12 
$179,501 $142,679.85|Louisiana ..........- 8,082 4,457.12 
Mississippi |. se ouele ss 4,933 2,472.38 
NIST ER North Carolina . 5,381 5,035.53 
IES Cone ee eee 926,042;  $14,603.12/20Uth Carolina . pie eta 
Central New-York... 21,942 13,366.38 Acheville ween 3.041 2087.93 
Bong? Island) osc sen. 63,124 23,181.14 Gouthert Riorida: a 1.798 1.485.738 
Ney hb ape\illsupre Osun ty 41,517 Weshee Torehdy : 
EW) | MENTSEV:. cccinie wiatene 28,465 16,946.9 
ING WrmiOtlG ere oj cchiere etre 266,389 162,141.20 er Lee2 Leen igich 
W. New York....... 26,026 17,388.67 
IPOnCOMMARICOlyisteicis ce ¢¥ s 189 207.74 
$473,694 $278,151.04 
PROVINCE III, PROVINCE Vv. 
Bethlehem ........5- $17,067 SLB 06SiO0 Chicago. visemes sure, $45,203 $18,743.90 
DLA WATE) ais avers scss.0 16 4,834 4,549,.53/Fond du Lac........ 3,620 1,750.87 
CASTOR Mi es cigitie: ateiziele isis 2,586 1,736.09|Indianapolis ........ 4,424 8,342.72 
SC Se 5,601 2,851.94|Marquette .......... 2,210 1,115.12 
Harrisburg) vices. s 10,867 62:70:61) Michigan \.. disease ce 16,740 11,967.98 
Mary.larid rates. arene 29,917 20,882.15|Michigan City ...... 2,508 972.61 
Pennsylvania Sy)... 147,381 114,615.74|Milwaukee .......... 12,893 4,369.71 
Pittshurgtt oyna e ato sie 24,157 UD OL Suc ONTO laekiaiseiouetenieralels 24,693 13,660.62 
Southern Virginia... 16,165 UL, 996.43 |Ouincy .... 5 see eas os 2,852 1,886.40 
WAP SUVIEN © cer) un CROO 14,358 17,878.81|Southern Ohio ...... 14,722 9,677.14 
Washitigtorim stein si 22,266 16,151.91|Springfield .......... 8,287 857.26 
W. Virginias oo dees. 6,356 6,623.53|W. Michigan........ 6,170 3,708.56 
$801,505 $231,238.96 $138,817 $72,052.89 
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Apportionment Apportionment 
for Domestic Amount - fia Amount 
DIOCESE OR | ‘and Foreign | Received from| DIOCESE OR | for Domestic | peceived from 
MISSIONARY Missions, | September Ist,,; MISSIONARY Missions September Ist, 
DISTRICT September ist, 1918, to DISTRICT September ist 1913, to 
913-14 July 1st, 1914 1913-14. | July 1st, 1914 
PROVINCE VI. PROVINCE VIII. 
Colorado... 6.22.03. $2,054 $3,161.97 |California .......... 11,528 5,728.16 
Bratt, pastas aeicxes 3,41 1,969.51|Los Angeles ........ Brett ars 
Towa ....+.sce+-ees. 8,228 8,013.36|Olympia ......0+00.0 4,666 2,201.73 
Minnesota ........ 13,169 6,986.57|Oregon ........+0+ 8,603 1,789.05 
INE ORE ANA ies lare wrcre Ste. av6)'s 4,504 4,157.56|Sacramento ......... 2,273 1,504.26 
INeDrasical c.crs'sin/a.n10.3/0/ 4,198 2,256.18 Alaska |. jjefe/ncls s.oe.cce 1,000 1,157.94 
North Dakota ..... 1,678 2,091.97|Arizona ...... Serine 846 949.38 
South Dakota ..:.... 2,300 3,173.65|Eastern Oregon ..... 715 748,32 
Western Colorado.... 594 373.25|Honolulu .........-- 2,185 1,736.15 
Western Nebraska.... 1,344 TUS OU dahOrme ert atessiotsieiesass 1,647 1,850.67 
Wyoming ........... 1,465 1,411.65 eae sreteaiys, cre Brana 982 930.94 
i an POAQUIN: «ioc e ss 1,028 834.67 
$49,947 $29,882.74 Se eo era hao os 1,995 1,045.13 
The Philippines 500 1,152.08 
PANES craverwfeteve: arate) 987 718.70 
$45,987 $28,378.73 
PROVINCE VII. Anking come oeeesccs $200 $102.02 
Brazile occas ae 250 129.72 
Arkansas ........ Le $8,422 $2,375.80|Canal Zone .... 200 46.05 
Dallastetecs access. 5517 1,900.73 |Cuba .....e.-2eeeee 840 191.32 
Kannase rn ores ue 8,955 2,249.06|Haiti ............. ahevarstcraisiaets BES Own c 
Missouri ...... aa 13,160 8,880.24|Hankow ........... DBO |e ayarcercatcre flav 
OGRA oeamioeaennge 6,515 5,671.59| Kyoto tee eeercerens 160)~,......2-.0, 
West Missouri....... 5,852 2,224,73|Liberia ........... 420 459.93 
West Texas ........ 2,115 2,378.94|Mexico .......-2--- MOO. 5 earelclere wists 
Eastern Oklahoma... 966 1,109.97|Shanghai ........... 250 Massena 
New Mexico .....e.. 964 868.49|lokyo ...... yteteeee 830 204.69 
North Texas ........ 406 464.33\European Ch.’s...... 1,680 895.73 
Oklahoma .<cececce. 1,110 948.61\Foreign Miscell...... ae Saris 835.00 
Salini ata’. acts ahs w/ates/ste 919 747.57 
$5,000 $1,864.46 
$40,901 $79,890.06) Total’... .0cs <recsd $1,307,784, $865,523.28 
OFFERINGS TO PAY APPROPRIATIONS 
TO JULY TO JULY 
SOURCE 1, 1914 1, 1913 INCREASE DECREASE 
BPRPIGDOMNECOUSTE ZATIONS. ac pire. os) olie oie ais wocie overs $543,081.44 $523,003.76 $20,077.68 ivistVahstaeiote 
Po Brom AMGwIdUalsy . veisiee eles -sie-e's SOTO OIC 50,343.30 46,855.51 8,487.79 SHAT IG OORS, 
GH LORIG SUT AY-SCHOOIS) | cis lsisiee esis clas a0 hemes - bade258.99 169,506.87 BA pA) nn Wipe Venn aan 
4 Brom Woran’s Auxiliary .1.0¢..%s.00 61s ses 100,839.55 99,273.49 1,566.06 SOAS a6 
Demme EOLOUTETULEHESE vereicisic '¢ cis.slsiel s/s s/o ROD b 74,210.41 65,547.31 8,663.10 attiettrcie ecm 
6. Miscellaneous items .............- We coerce 5,122.35 4,715.42 406593) fn arartintes¥aratote 
POEALS fete ate c.c-cheie. sleloiatstleis aisiale a $944,856.04 $908,902.36 SH;90S68" — &.ccres wie ataners! 
7. Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering...... 60,000.00 C0000 00h caaiecise. oi aeen cee ee 
EP Gtalierarc/cin dere aieldieisieieiate oseereee $1,004.856.04 $968,902.36 35,953.68 fs aiaie lefate 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 
SEPTEMBER Ist, 1913, TO AUGUST 8lst, 1914 
AMOUNT NEEDED FOR THE YEAR 
. Appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad................> - $1,469.804.16 
: replace Reserve Funds temporarily used for the current work...... Rae ainis Wersretae 5 197,294.42 


Total 
Total receipts to 


Amount needed before August 31st, 1914........sseeeeeerereeee 


spe ee reese 


date applicable on appropriations. eter 


$1,667,098.58 
1,004,856.04 


662,242. 54 
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ADVERTISING—SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 


The Protestant Episcopal 


Theological 
Seminary in Virginia 


Special Instruction for Students 
Going to the Missionary Field 


The Ninety-second Session Opens 
September 16, 1914 


Special Students Admitted 


This Seminary has founded all the 
Foreign Missions of the Episcopal 
Church except where in recent 
years the Church has followed the 
flag into our newly acquired Colo- 
nial possessions. It has given more 
than seventy men to the Foreign 
Field. 


For catalogues apply to the 


DEAN or SECRETARY 


Theological Seminary, Va. 


Che General 
Cheological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, N. Y. City 


The Very Rev. Wilford L. 
Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 


This is the only Seminary under 
the control of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 

The regular course of three years 
covers a thorough study of all the 
usual departments of Theological 
training, and Students, after the first 
year, may specialize in certain De- 
partments. 

Students may, without extra 
charge, under the advice of the Dean 
and Faculty, attend certain courses 
at Columbia University. 


Scholarship aid is given when 
needed. 


For details address 
THE DEAN, 
1 Chelsea Square. 


EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass. 


FACULTY 
Rev. George Hodges, D.D., D.C.L., 


LL.D., Dean 
Homiletics and Pastoral Care, and Liturgies 


Rev. Maximilian Lindsay Kellner, 
D 


Literature and Interpretation of the 
Old Testament 


Rev. Edward Staples Drown, D.D. 
Systematic Theology 


Rev. Henry Bradford Washburn 
Ecclesiastical History 
Rev. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, D.D. 
History and Religion of Israel 
Mr. Robert A. Woods 
Sociology 


Mr. William Alden Paull 
Music and Reading 


Access without charge to Harvard Univer- 
sity libraries and many courses of special 
lectures... Men prepared to meet present prob- 
lems, theological and social. Opportunities 
for city mission work to Boston under ex- 
perienced direction. 

For Catalogue or other information apply 
to the DEAN. 


The Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia 


FACULTY 
WILLIAM M. GROTON, S.T.D., 
Dean. 
Systematic Divinity. 

. A. D. HEFFERN, D.D., 

New Testament Literature and 
Language. 

. LUCIEN M. ROBINSON, S.T.D., 
Liturgics, Church Polity and 
Canon Law. 

JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., Old Testament Lit- 
erature and Language. 

. GEORGE C. FOLEY, D.D., 
Homiletics and Pastoral Care. 

» J. CULLEN AYER, Jr: EAD. 
Ecclesiastical History. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IS 
GIVEN TO THOSE PREPARING 
FOR THE MISSIONARY FIELD 
EXCHANGEABLE CREDITS 
WITH THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


For Catalogue send to the Dean, Rev. WIL- 
LIAM M. GROTON, S.T.D., 5000 Wood- 
land Ave., or the Secretary, Rev. W. AR- 
THUR WARNER, Church House, 12th 
and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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